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For  it's  fall  in  here,  fall  in  there, 

Shuffle  up  and  step  lively, 
Hold  up  your  head,  pull  in  your  chin, 

And  keep  your  clothing  tidy. 
When  this  war's  o'er  and  we're  home  once  more 

And  settled  down  I'll  wager, 
With  our  ink  we'll  strafe  the  gink 

They  call  the  Sergeant  Major. 


ORDEAL   BY  BATTLE 


Not  with  eyes  we  see  the  battle,  not  with  ears  we  hear  the 
guns, 

But  in  spirit  we  are  with  them,  fathers,  mothers,  with  their  sons ; 
Our  hearts  have  sped  across  the  sea,  and  o'er  the  stricken  land : 
We  are  waiting,  we  are  watching,  where  our  children  made  their 
stand. 
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To  our  noble  women  folk,  the  brave  Mothers,  Wives  and  Sis- 
ters of  those  who  served  Canada  and  the  Emprire  in  her  hour 
of  need,  whose  self-sacrifice  and  constant  devotion  did  so  much 
to  brighten  and  cheer  the  lives  of  their  Husbands,  Fathers  and 
Brothers,  fighting  in  the  trenches  in  France  and  Flanders,  and 
those  who  were  sick  and  suffering  in  the  hospitals.  To  you  I 
acknowledge  you  had  the  hardest  part  to  play,  and  to  you  fell 
the  task  of  endurance ;  and  you  did  not  fail  us  in  the  great  game. 

Also  in  respected  remembrance  of  you,  my  old  Comrades, 
that  made  the  name  of  Canada  what  it  is  to-day — immortal. 

To  you  I  dedicate  this  book,  with  its  little  stories  and  verses 
in  remembrance  of  the  greatest  of  all  wars  and  the  times  we 
spent  together. 
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Introduction. 

The  following  stories  and  poems  were  written  from  experience  and 
incidents  in  the  Trenches,  written  by  a  Soldier  for  Soldiers,  their  rela- 
tives, sympathizers  and  friends.  I  have  tried  to  portray  "Tommy  At- 
kins" in  his  humorous  moments,  as  well  as  to  show  the  deeper  side  of 
his  nature,  his  high  sense  of  humour  (so  antagonistic  to  the  nature  of 
the  Hun,  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  "NO  MAN'S  LAND),  his 
cheerfulness  even  under  adverse  circumstances,  has  called  forth  words  of 
tribute  and  admiration,  from  the  leaders  of  the  Allied  Armies. 

There  is  a  deep  side  to  his  nature,  for  there  were  no  petty  jealousies 
"over  there."  You  would  see  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Conservative  and 
Socialist  lying  down  side  by  side,  sharing  their  last  drop  of  water,  and 
their  last  piece  of  bread.  Offering  their  lives  for  each  other,  with  a 
smile  on  their  lips  as  they  went  west,  and  passing  into  the  great  beyond. 
They  would  die  with  Tipperary  on  their  lips  and  the  people  of  other 
countries  where  he  has  fought,  have  wondered.  They  have  beheld  him 
resting  in  his  billets,  they  have  beheld  him  playing  his  games  in  their" 
fields  and  meadows,  they  have  seen  him  march  away  to  the  modern  hell 
of  trench  warfare,  smiling  and  singing,  and  those  natives  of  that  foreign 
soil  have  christened  him  the  "Trez  bon  soldat  Canadien,"  for  his  laugh- 
ing eyes,  his  smiling  face,  and  his  utter  disregard  for  death.  They  have 
seen  him  march  back  to  billets,  only  half  the  strength  that  left  them, 
with  the  missing  left  behind  in  a  soldier's  grave,  or  taken  to  the  hos- 
pitals, but  they  always  felt  the  presence  of  the  smiles  and  the  cheerful- 
ness. 

This  book  is  simply  a  message  to  you  who  have  remained  behind 
at  home  in  peace,  comfort  and  safety. 

Thousands  of  such  men  have  returned  to  you.  In  your  hands  will 
rest  the  responsibility  of  converting  them  back  into  a  useful  sphere  in 
civil  life,  but  in  your  reformation,  keep  in  mind  the  fact,  the  hell  he  has 
lived  in  for  years,  the  price  that  he  has  paid,  that  you  might  live  in  peace 
and  prosperity — remember  he  can  be  influenced  for  good  or  evil;  with 
you  will  rest  the  responsibility  of  that  influence.  "Do  not  shirk  your 
task." 

In  the  conclusion  I  would  give  you  a  word  of  warning.  For  months, 
for  years,  he  has  lived  amidst  death  and  destruction.  From  the  producer, 
he  was  turned  by  law  into  a  destroyer.  He  has  lived  amongst  men,  who 
in  the  midst  of  the  hellish  destruction  of  modern  warfare  have  stood 
with  their  souls  laid  bare,  as  bare  as  the  newly  born  babe.  There  is  no 
camouflage  when  death  is  nigh.  He  has  listened  to  their  last  message 
as  they  have  gone  west,  into  the  land  from  whence  there  is  no  return. 
He  has  heard  men  cry,  men  who  before  the  war  preyed  on  the  innocent, 
men  who  thrived  on  greed,  graft  and  political  intrigue,  and  he  has  heard 
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men  cry  that  if  they  only  were  spared  to  return  they  would  see  that  it 
was  ended. 

In  dealing  with  him  try  not  any  artifice  of  rhetoric,  he  wants  plain 
language,  and  the  truth.  He  understands  that  thousands  have  made  for- 
tunes, whilst  his  mother,  wife  and  children  have  existed  on  a  mere  pit- 
tance, like  the  "crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table."  He  under- 
stands the  difference  betwixt  the  profiteer  and  the  patriot.  All  he  will 
ask  for  is  justice,  and  if  you  have  only  sacrificed  one-thousandth  part  of 
what  he  has  done  for  you,  and  if  you  have  the  real  interest  of  your  Flag, 
your  Empire  or  your  King  at  your  heart  you  will  see  that  the  sacrifice 
has  not  been  in  vain. 

When  the  War  first  broke  out,  and  the  cry  of  warning  was  passed 
throughout  the  land,  hundreds  heeded  it  not,  but  blundered  on,  all  too 
busy  with  the  earning  of  the  Almighty  Dollar,  too  intent  on  self;  even 
to-day  there  are  thousands  in  this  country  who  have  prospered  and  fat- 
tened on  prosperity  made  possible  by  War,  whilst  their  compatriots  have 
given  their  bodies  and  their  lives.  What  cared  they  for  the  suffering, 
whilst  they  waxed  exceedingly  rich,  they  have  raised  their  hands  in 
horror  at  some  poor  unfortunate  who  has  gone  astray,  whilst  their  pro- 
tectors have  been  fighting  their  country's  battles,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  they  have  even  been  the  cause  of  the  weak-minded  unfortunate's 
downfall,  but  punishment  comes  as  punishment  must,  and  not  only  the 
unfortunate  but  the  real  cause  will  answer  for  the  crime. 

Some  have  given  a  few  paltry  dollars  for  Patriotic  purposes,  with  a 
capital  "P,"  that  all  their  world  might  know  of  their  good  deeds,  but  in 
secrecy  they  have  added  to  their  banking  accounts  thousands  of  dollars 
for  every  cent  they  gave  for  the  cause.  But  just  as  sure  as  the  tide  will 
return,  just  as  sure  as  those  responsible  for  the  slaughter  (the  Kaiser 
and  his  military  clique)  will  receive  their  just  deserts,  so  surely  will 
justice  be  done  and  retribution  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  responsible  and 
on  those  who  have  fattened  on  the  misery  of  others.    Let  them  beware. 

It  is  possible  they  might  escape  in  this  life,  but  there  is  one  end  to 
all  things  that  we  cannot  avoid,  and  that  is  death;  so  sure  as  the  sun 
shall  rise  and  the  heavens  darken  at  the  approach  of  night,  so  will  the 
call  come,  the  call  that  all  obey — the  call  of  death.  Then — what,  when 
the  last  roll  calls  and  the  last  drum  rolls,  and  we  all  meet  face  to  face, 
what  will  they  say. 

Thousands  have  cried,  there  is  no  God  or  the  Germans  would  be 
punished.  With  forty  years  of  military  preparation — with  forty  years  of 
war  study — with  forty  years  of  husbanding  money  to  carry  on  the  war — 
with  forty  years  commercial  successes  (for  the  Germans  were  capturing 
the  trade  of  the  world),  with  nothing  forgotten  except  they  forgot  their 
God.  They  sprang  with  their  millions  against  an  unprepared  and  trust- 
ing world,  too  busy  with  self  to  think  of  others. 

They  were  led  on  and  on  till  victory  seemed  in  their  grasp — but 
they  forgot  their  God — their  belief  was  they  would  win  and  as  they  stood 
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with  all  poinding  to  victory  (with  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  Empire 
and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Roumania),  but  there  was  the  writing 
on  the  wall,  and  victory  was  suddenly  snatched  from  their  grasp.  What 
are  the  thoughts  of  that  military  despot  and  his  clique  to-day?  Are  the 
Germans  being  punished?  From  the  greatest  power  of  the  world  they 
will  fall  to  the  lowest,  mistrusted  by  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  Why? 
Because  they  forgot  their  God. 

Let  the  blood-suckers,  the  parasites  who  have  prospered  on  the  mis- 
ery of  others  take  heed,  for  their  Waterloo  will  come,  just  as  surely  as 
it  will  come  to  the  Germans.  Mind  the  writing  on  the  wall  and  heed 
your  God. 

Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  soldier  offered  his  life  for  you,  that 
he  thought  you  were  worth  fighting  for.  He  thoroughly  understands1 
that  all  men  could  not  go  into  the  fire  trench,  his  training  teaches  himj 
that,  but  he  did  not  expect  that  those  left  behind  at  home  would  boost 
the  price  of  existence  against  his  wife  and  family.  If  that  skyward  raise 
in  the  price  of  living  was  due  to  war  causes,  he  did  not  expect  thousands 
would  profit  by  it,  but  rather  expected  that  during  his  absence  they 
would  see  that  his  wife  and  family  received  a  corresponding  increase  to 
meet  the  new  conditions.  A  five  dollar  per  month  increase  has  been  all. 
Have  you  looked  after  his  interest  while  he  fought  for  you?  Ask  your- 
self the  question. 

He  understands  that  the  munition  worker  and  the  food  producer  are 
as  essential  to  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  as  the  fighter.  He 
knows  that  a  hundred  and  one  other  activities  must  be  carried  on  to 
make  that  end  possible.  He  knows  that  it  takes  at  the  minimum  three 
men  out  of  the  firing  line  to  maintain  one  over  there,  but  he  also  knows 
that  55%  of  those  activities  could  have  been  carried  on  by  females. 

He  also  knows  that  those  left  behind  have  had  the  easier,  the  more 
profitable,  and  a  much  less  dangerous  part  to  play  in  the  great  game. 
Be  just,  be  fair,  and  help  him  through. 

As  a  last  word,  earlier  I  have  drawn  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
I  am  simply  a  Soldier  and  do  not  aspire  to  literary  honours.  I  have 
spoken  as  it  has  been  driven  home  to  me,  and  to  bring  the  message  home 
to  you.  I  have  placed  this  book  before  the  public,  not  for  any  gain,  for 
the  entire  proceeds  accruing  from  this  book,  less  the  expenses  for  pro- 
duction, will  go  towards  maintaining  a  Club  House  for  the  VETERANS 
OF  FRANCE  AND  COMRADES. 

The  reason  of  the  book  is  the  above,  and  to  simply  explain  in  the 
bald  language  of  the  soldier  what  they  have  sacrificed  over  there. 

Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  production,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  any  literary  imperfection  will  be  pardoned. 

THE  SERGEANT  MAJOR. 
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Sacrifice ; 
Or  Greater  Love  Hath  No  Man 

Once  upon  a  time,  before  conscription  was  brought  into 
force  in  this  country,  men,  fired  with  indigation  at  the  brutality 
of  the  Huns,  were  rushing  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  to 
help  stem  the  tide  of  those  Prussian  hordes.  Men  of  all  rank  and 
ages  offered  themselves  at  the  call  of  the  Empire. 

In  that  rush  was  my  pal  "Bill,"  for  so  he  will  always  be  to 
me,  who  spent  so  many  months  with  him  in  those  hell  holes  of 
France  and  Flanders.  And  of  the  many  thousands  of  men  who 
passed  through  my  hands  during  that  critical  period,  he  stands 
out  with  his  noble  sacrifice  as  the  greatest  of  all  heroes  that  I 
ever  met  or  knew;  and  with  nearly  six  years'  experience  of  war, 
with  all  its  deeds  of  daring  and  of  men  dying  and  glorying  in  it, 
he  stands  out  alone  and  supreme  as  an  example  to  all  mankind 
of  what  the  word  sacrifice  means. 

Ah,  you  who  stay  at  home  in  peace  and  comfort  and  security, 
who  grumble  at  Victory  Loans,  who  grumble  at  a  little  shortage 
of  food  and  fuel,  could  you  only  see  the  sacrifice  that  I  have  seen, 
that  you  and  others  might  be  spared,  you  would  hang  your  head 
in  shame  and  grumble  no  more.  You  would  understand  that 
soldier  type,  the  real  trench  soldier,  as  I  know  him,  and  appre- 
ciate him  as  one  of  nature's  gentlemen. 

Bill  was  a  typical  Canadian — tall,  erect  and  broad-shoul- 
dered. His  clear  brown  eyes  and  clean-cut  face  proved  him  a 
man  of  healthy,  clean  living  habits.  Bill  was  married,  and  he 
loved  his  wife  dearly.  For,  as  he  confided  to  me  in  the  trenches 
one  night,  as  men  will  sometimes  talk  who  face  the  greatest  of 
all  tests — that  of  facing  death — she  was  the  sweetest  and  dearest 
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of  womenkind.  But  I  never  could  reach  up  to  Bill's  height  of 
enthusiasm  over  the  opposite  sex,  for  I  had  played  in  other  wars 
and  had  led  the  life  of  a  free  lance  over  the  British  Empire,  see- 
ing much  of  the  seamy  side  of  life.  So  how  could  I  damp  this 
boy's  belief  and  trust?  I  inwardly  prayed  it  might  all  be  as  my 
comrade  said  and  believed. 

The  flag  he  loved  so  well  was  in  danger ;  he  offered  his  ser- 
vices and  was  accepted.  Bill  had  a  chum  at  home  by  the  name 
of  Tom,  who  did  not  feel  like  joining,  for  his  nature  was  an 
tagonistic  to  Bill's  as  night  is  from  day. 

On  the  day  of  the  parting  Bill  kissed  his  wife  good-bye,  tell- 
ing her  to  dry  his  eyes,  and  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  he 
was  back,  and  that  his  chum  Tom  had  promised  to  look  after  her 
during  his  absence.  And  so  with  a  parting  kiss  he  left  her.  His 
trust  in  her  was  boundless ;  but  he  little  dreamed  that  a  tragedy 
would  creep  into  their  lives,  and  that  he  would  see  his  wife  no 
more. 

After  training  Bill  left  for  France  to  do  his  share  of  the 
righting.  He  was  eager  to  do  his  bit,  and  it  was  in  France  that 
he  joined  me.  I  liked  the  man  from  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on 
him.  A  keen,  conscientious  soldier,  he  was  liked  by  all  ranks 
from  the  major  down.  He  was  always  smiling  and  cheery,  often 
under  trying  and  adverse  circumstances.  Trench  fighting  was 
then  in  progress,  with  its  local  raids  and  bombing  parties — the 
usual  trench  routine  of  shelling  and  being  shelled  in  return.  So 
the  weeks  slipped  into  months.  There  came  a  day  when  a  cloud 
seemed  to  settle  on  the  bright,  happy  face  of  Bill.  The  smile 
vanished,  and  instead  of  being  happy-go-lucky,  he  would  wander 
off  by  himself  when  at  the  rest  billets.  When  back  in  the 
trenches  he  never  seemed  to  care  what  happened  to  him;  his 
utter  disregard  for  life  caused  me  to  expostulate  with  him,  and 
one  night  he  told  me  his  story.    Never  will  I  forget  his  face  as 
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he  unburdened  himself  of  his  troubles.  It  appeared  from  letters 
that  reached  him  from  home  that  his  friend  Tom  had  betrayed 
the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  like  a  snake  in  the  grass  had  played 
false  to  the  friend  fighting  in  France.  Bill's  wife,  being  young 
and  left  alone,  with  little  or  no  experience  of  the  outside  world, 
had  fallen  an  easy  victim.  But  punishment  comes  for  such 
treachery,  for  when  I  learned  the  outcome  of  it  all  I  would 
sooner  have  been  Bill  than  Tom. 

When  Bill  finished  telling  me  his  story  he  vowed  that  if  he 
lived  he  would  avenge  the  betrayal  of  his  wife.  From  the  way 
he  said  it,  I  would  not  like  to  have  stood  in  Tom's  place.  What 
could  I  say  to  this  broken-hearted  man?  for  men  are  primitive 
still.  Man  to-day  is  little  removed  from  his  savage  brother  when 
it  comes  to  fighting  for  the  honor  of  a  woman.  I,  who  knew 
him  so  well,  knew  it  was  no  idle  threat  Bill  made. 

But  the  sequel  as  it  ended  made  me  wonder  all  the  more. 
The  fighting  went  on  in  France  and  Flanders.  Sentiment  plays 
no  part  except  in  individuals.  It  was  almost  next  to  impossible 
to  get  away,  no  matter  what  happened  at  home.  We  read  in 
the  press  of  the  passing  of  the  Military  Service  Act  calling  up 
the  unmarried  men,  and  it  appeared  that  Tom,  like  hundreds 
of  others,  received  his  papers  and  was  drafted,  trained,  and 
eventually  landed  in  France.  We  had  been  fighting  rather 
heavily  about  that  time,  which  meant  casualties.  Our  company 
suffered  greatly,  and  we  learned  that  reinforcements  were  on 
their  way  to  join  us  to  make  good  the  losses.  A  day  had  been 
set  to  try  and  break  through  the  Boche  lines,  and  we  only  await- 
ed the  necessary  reinforcements  to  make  the  plunge. 

As  I  look  back  on  it  now,  the  ways  of  fate  seem  strange,  for 
on  the  night  previous  to  the  attack  we  received  the  long-looked- 
for  draft  of  men,  and  who  should  be  in  the  party  but  the  man 
who  had  wronged  Bill's  wife!    Neither  of  the  men  knew  that 
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the  other  was  near  that  part  of  the  line,  let  alone  the  fact  that 
they  belonged  to  the  same  regiment  and  company.  The  story 
only  came  out  after  the  fight. 

The  time  set  for  the  attack  was  just  before  daybreak.  It 
was  to  be  a  surprise  without  the  usual  preliminary  bombard- 
ment by  our  artillery.  That  the  enemy  had  previous  warning 
was  surmised  from  the  reception  they  gave  us.  But  such  are 
the  fortunes  of  war.  Many  a  military  reputation  has  gone  down 
through  sheer  hard  luck.  Can  you  picture  what  were  the  thoughts 
of  those  two  men — Bill  and  Tom — the  betrayed  and  the  be- 
trayer? 

The  silent  waiting  for  the  breaking  of  the  morning  light  that 
would  herald  the  signal  for  the  attack;  for  the  waiting  and  the 
inactivity  previous  to  going  over  the  top  is  simply  hell.  It's  just 
at  this  period  that  men  are  more  susceptible  to  fear,  for  of  all  the 
time  spent  in  the  trenches  there  is  none  like  the  early  morning 
vigil  that  precedes  the  attack. 

At  last  came  the  order  "Stand  to!"  and  in  fifteen  minutes  we 
were  up  and  over.  All  feelings  at  such  a  moment  are  dead. 
Scarcely  had  the  officers  and  the  leading  men  left  the  trench 
than  all  hell  broke  loose.  High  explosives,  shrapnel  bombs  and 
machine  guns  opened  on  every  side.  Men  were  falling  at  every 
step  they  took.  The  roar  of  the  guns,  the  crash  of  bursting 
shells  and  bombs,  the  rattle  of  the  machine  guns,  turned  it  into 
an  inferno  in  a  few  seconds.  Death  was  flying  everywhere.  In 
a  short  time  nearly  all  of  our  officers  were  down. 

And  yet  we  had  only  a  short  dash  to  reach  the  enemy's 
trenches,  only  about  seventy  yards  to  reach  the  enemy's  wire. 
But  by  the  living  Gods  we  paid  the  price  for  that  short-lived 
victory!  Our  scouts  and  patrols  had  cut  passages  in  the  wire 
the  night  before,  and  this  had  only  to  be  pulled  aside  to  let  us 
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through.  Fritz  had  figured  that  with  his  previous  warning  we 
would  never  reach  it,  and  he  had  not  withdrawn  his  trench  gar- 
rison. They  were  not  in  force,  however,  and  as  we  jumped  in 
it  was  man  to  man,  and  we  soon  mopped  up  the  occupants  of 
that  part  of  the  line  with  bayonet  and  bomb,  and  as  one  of  our 
men  remarked,  "There  will  be  some  strange  faces  in  hell  to- 
night." 

We  commenced  to  consolidate  our  position  and  clear  up 
the  trench,  throwing  the  bodies  over  the  parapet  and  building 
blocks  in  Fritz's  communication  trench  leading  to  the  one  we 
occupied.  We  had  also  to  build  blocks  on  our  right  and  left, 
as  the  enemy  commander  began  to  concentrate  for  a  counter- 
attack, and  his  bayonet  and  bombing  parties  were  already  as- 
saulting us  from  the  other  side  of  the  blocks.  To  make  matters 
worse,  they  turned  on  a  battery  of  trench  mortars  that  had  been 
brought  up  for  the  occasion,  and  were  firing  from  their  support 
trenches.  But  what  was  left  of  us  could  do  nothing,  as  the 
enemy  were  fully  ten  to  one.  It  was  impossible  to  hold  the 
ground  we  had  taken. 

A  runner  was  dispatched  to  inform  those  in  the  rear  we  were 
going  to  retire  and  for  our  artillery  to  open  up  a  barrage  over  our 
heads  and  cover  our  retirement.  This  runner  fell  before  he  had 
proceeded  ten  yards.  Another  was  dispatched,  and  reached  our 
trench,  but  was  shot  in  the  arm  and  shoulder.  It  was  not  long 
before  we  heard  the  roar  and  rattle  of  our  guns  in  the  rear,  and 
their  bursting  shrapnel  caught  Fritz's  countering  formation  just 
beautiful.    Our  O.C.  passed  the  order  to  retire. 

The  captured  trench  was  vacated  and  the  men  retired  as 
best  they  could  to  where  they  came  from.  Meanwhile  the  Boche 
gave  us  all  he  could  muster.  Bill  had  been  in  the  thick  of  the 
fighting ;  he  was  one  of  the  number  who  had  reached  the  enemy's 
trench,  and  I  noticed  him  just  a  moment  before  we  retired.  That 
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was  the  last  I  saw  of  him  alive.  Subsequently  I  got  the  story 
of  what  happened  in  the  shell  hole  from  one  of  the  occupants 
whom  we  brought  in  that  night  when  it  was  dark. 

It  appears  that  Bill  was  half-way  back  when  a  bullet  caught 
him  in  the  arm,  and  he  dived  into  a  shell  hole  to  bind  it  up.  Two 
wounded  men  were  already  in  the  shell  hole  who  had  been 
knocked  out  on  the  way  across.  Bill  looked  at  the  wounded 
men.  One  of  them  was  lying  on  his  face  with  the  blood  oozing 
from  a  wound  in  his  head.  Bill  turned  him  over  to  get  the  field 
dressing,  and  as  he  wiped  the  blood  from  the  man's  face  he 
started  back,  for  the  bleeding  figure  on  the  ground  was  the 
betrayer  of  his  wife. 

The  other  occupant  told  me  that  Bill's  face  went  livid,  and 
he  seized  his  rifle  by  the  stock  as  if  to  club  the  unconscious  man, 
but  just  as  he  braced  himself  for  the  blow  the  figure  on  the 
ground  moved  in  his  unconsciousness,  moaned,  and  uttered  a 
low  cry  of  "Nell. "..(We  found  out  afterwards  that  that  was 
the  name  of  Bill's  wife.)  For  a  minute  Bill  hesitated;  then  he 
lowered  his  rifle,  and  instead  of  clubbing  the  man  he  had  vowed 
to  kill,  he  plugged  the  gash  in  the  latter's  head  and  bandaged  it, 
and  picking  him  up  like  a  child — for  Bill  was  no  infant — he  car- 
ried him  through  the  barrage  and  shell-torn  track,  and  just  as 
he  reached  our  trench  he  pitched  Tom  in  to  the  men  waiting 
there,  to  safety  and  succor. 

But  Bill — a  bullet  laid  him  low;  he  dropped,  and  there  he 
lay,  just  as  I  found  him.  I  had  brought  in  the  remnants  of 
that  ill-fated  attack.  He  had  partly  caught  in  our  own  wire, 
but  I  worked  him  clear  and  brought  in  his  bruised  and  mud- 
soaked  body.  I  laid  him  down  in  a  little  alley  in  the  trench, 
wiped  the  mud  and  blood  from  his  face,  for  he  was  my  hero 
still.  His  eyes  were  open  and  gazing  fixedly  towards  the  sky; 
the  lips  were  slightly  parted  in  a  smile.    The  curly  hair  was 
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wet  with  blood.  True,  the  eyes  were  dim,  but  Bill,  I've  seen 
them  lit  with  love  light,  as  you  told  me  the  stories  of  your  wife. 
I've  seen  them  lit  with  kindling  fires  of  wrath.  I've  watched 
you  kill  a  Hun  with  your  rifle  butt — the  Hun  that  tried  to  get 
me  in  the  back.  I've  seen  you  play  and  frolic  with  the  boys 
back  at  the  rest  camp.  You  were  my  comrade,  Bill;  tried  and 
true,  in  many  a  hard-won  fight.  We've  shared  our  water  and 
hard  tack  not  once,  but  every  time  the  transport  with  the  rations 
failed  to  make  the  grade.  I  never  heard  you  grumble,  nor  a 
squeal  from  off  your  lips.  You  earned  a  thousand  medals,  if 
medals  go  for  grit.  But,  Bill,  your  biggest  bit  was  out  there  in 
No  Man's  Land,  when  you  picked  up  that  reptile  from  the  shell 
hole  and  brought  him  to  our  trench.  And,  Bill,  that  smile  of 
yours  is  with  me  to  the  end,  for  as  you  lay  in  the  trench  that 
night,  I  read  in  your  face  that  God  has  a  plan  for  every  man. 
Yes,  Bill,  they've  given  me  a  medal,  but  by  the  soldiers'  God, 
you  were  a  soldier  and  a  man. 

When  in  judgment  on  that  last  day  God  judges  the  parting 
asunder,  I  wonder  what  God  will  say  to  Tom.  Yes,  I  wonder. 
Yes,  I  wonder. 
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The  Princess  Pats  Canadian  Light 

Infantry 

WRITTEN  IN  HOSPITAL 

There's  a  little  sacred  spot  in  Flanders, 

And  passers-by  oft  wonder 

What  the  letters  on  those  little  crosses  mean; 

They  represent  a  Regiment,  the  best  the  world  has  seen, 

They  came  to  fight  and  win,  or  else  to  die ; 

Those  five  letters  that  you  see  are  P.  P.  C.  L.  I. 

They  came  from  the  East  and  from  the  West, 
And  men  that  knew  called  them  Canada's  best; 
Every  Regiment  in  Britain  was  represented  there — 
Men  that  were  eager  to  do  and  to  dare, 
But  always  ready  when  danger  was  nigh; 
That  name  is  immortal,  P.  P.  C.  L.  I. 

So  when  you  pass  that  sacred  spot, 
The  letters  you  see  on  that  little  cross, 
You'll  know  that  a  soldier  tried  and  true 
Fell  in  the  struggle  breaking  through, 
For  their  motto  was  always  "Do  or  die," 
That  Regiment  of  Veterans,  P.  P.  C.  L.  I. 

And  in  that  little  cemetery  at  Voormezele 
Are  buried  the  boys  who  could  wield  the  steel, 
Brave  Farquhar  lies  there  amongst  them  all, 
And  Buller  too  has  answered  the  call. 
They  fought,  they  fell,  and  gave  their  lives, 
Canada's  Regiment  of  Veterans,  the  P.  P.  C.  L.  I. 
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So  when  marching  along  the  road  you  spy, 

Heading  due  north  for  St.  Eloi, 

A  little  white  cross  with  those  letters  five, 

Think  of  the  men  who  fell  and  died, 

And  Princess  Patricia  was  their  battle  cry,  • 

Those  war-hardened  warriors,  the  P.  P.  C.  L.  I. 

They  are  lying  in  rows  and  facing  the  sky, 

With  their  feet  towards  Ypres 

And  their  heads  to  St.  Eloi, 

That's  how  they  fell,  facing  the  foe, 

So  rest,  brave  warriors,  your  day's  work  o'er; 

May  the  soldier  God  who  looks  down  from  on  high 

Say,  Pass,  Friends,  all's  well,  P.  P.  C.  L.  I. 

Splinters  from  the  Trenches 

It  was  after  the  battle  of  Sanctuary  Woods,  June,  1916,  when 
the  gallant  Mad  4th  Battalion  attacked  Mount  Sorrell.  Fore- 
most in  the  fighting  was  a  Company  Sergeant-Major  by  the 
name  of  Rusk.  Every  member  of  the  battalion  knew  Harry : 
he  was  one  of  the  fighting  Irishmen,  and  he  was  in  the  thick  of 
the  fray.  The  bombs  were  falling  thick  and  fast  when  the  4th 
made  the  rush  and  hundreds  went  down  that  night,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  regain  the  trenches.  Towards  the  end  of  a  scrap  a 
German  bomb  carried  away  Sergeant-Major  Rusk's  right  foot, 
taking  it  neatly  off  at  the  ankle.  As  he  hobbled  over  towards 
the  Canadian  lines,  the  flares  were  going  up  from  all  quarters, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  4th  seeing  Rusk  struggling  and  limp- 
ing, yelled,  "Stretcher  party  at  the  double."  Imagine  the  sur- 
prise of  those  in  the  trench  when  Rusk  yelled  back,  "To  hell 
with  the  stretcher  party ;  send  over  a  burial  party,  it  will  be  more 
appropriate." 

Yes,  Rusk  was  a  nut ;  but  there  were  several  in  the  4th,  one 
a  corporal  belonging  to  the  same  company  as  the  sergeant- 
major;  he  was  of  Scotch  nationality.  It  was  only  fitting  that 
when  the  Irishman  went  out  on  patrol  at  nights  that  he  should 
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take  with  him  the  Scotchman.  Whether  this  patrol  happened 
after  the  proverbial  rum  issue  or  not  history  does  not  tell,  but 
as  Rusk  and  his  companion  were  lying  close  up  to  the  German 
wire,  the  little  Scottie  began  to  pitch  into  Fritz's  lines  a  few  sou- 
venirs in  the  shape  of  a  Mills  bomb  or  two.  This,  as  men  know 
who  have  done  those  things,  is  all  very  well  for  a  little  while, 
but  when  you  keep  at  it  Fritzie  usually  tabs  the  place  from 
whence  cometh  the  little  hornets,  and  he  usually  retaliates  with 
a  dozen  or  so.  But  Scottie  would  persist  in  rubbing  it  into 
Fritzie.  Consequently,  when  the  square  face  woke  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  strafe  had  commenced,  they  made  it  fairly  inter- 
esting, and  Rusk  quietly  sat  on  his  Scotch  comrade  to  keep  him 
quiet,  and  after  the  exchange  of  pleasantries  somewhat  sub- 
sided, Rusk  tried  to  get  his  companion  back  to  the  lines,  but 
he  was  sure  peeved,  as  he  cried:  "Gee's  a  chance,  sergeant,  a 
only  wan  ta  gawn  our'e  and  steal  a  little  yin."  Fancy  a  little 
square  face. 

He  was  nearl}''  as  bad  as  the  Canadian  that  originally  hailed 
from  the  Bow  Bells,  London,  who  remarked  to  a  chum  after  a 
twelve-inch  Howitzer  shell  landed  beautifully  on  his  part  of 
the  trench,  sending  dugouts,  sandbags  and  everything  skyward, 
"God  blimmie,  Bill,  did  you  hear  that  shell?  Anyone  would 
think  there's  a  war  on  around  here."  But  that  was  nothing 
to  the  War  Office  faced  old  Regimental  Sergeant-Major.  Every 
line  on  his  mobile  countenance  read,  Red  Tape,  Discipline  and 
King's  Rules  and  Regulations,  whilst  his  eyes  flashed  the 
Manual  on  Military  Law.  He  was  executing  his  usual  pro- 
menade around  the  trenches  in  the  wee  sma'  hours  of  the 
morning.  As  he  came  to  one  of  the  traverses  in  the  trench  he 
heard  the  men  at  the  other  side  of  the  sandbags  discussing 
the  probable  duration  of  the  war.  One  man  had  just  voiced 
the  opinion  that  he  wished  to  the  Sam  Hill  that  it  was  all  over, 
and  he  was  returning  to  Canada.  This  appeared  to  rouse  the 
wrath  of  the  S.M.,  for,  coming  around  the  traverse,  he  ex- 
claimed: "Men,  you  do  not  know  when  you  are  well  off.  Here 
we  are,  with  three  good  square  meals  per  diem  (when  we  get 
them),  and  no  worries  about  the  H.  C.  of  L.,  boots  and  clothing 
all  found.    Men,  are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  this  war 
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finishes  we'll  have  to  go  back  to  work?"  And  such  was  life 
in  the  trenches. 

One  chap  that  I  knew  in  Netley  Hospital  had  gone  home 
on  leave  from  the  hospital.  Those  were  the  early  days,  when 
they  would  let  you  go  home  for  short  periods,  with  the  band- 
ages on  the  wounds.  He  had  his  arm  in  a  sling — compound 
fracture  through  getting  in  the  way  of  bursting  shrapnel. 
Nearly  everyone  he  met  asked  him  how  he  came  by  the  wound. 
The  climax  was  reached  when  an  old  lady  approached  him  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  been  hurt  in  the  war  and  how  it  happened. 
Fed  up,  he  replied :  "Madame,  I  was  leaning  up  against  the 
barrage  when  it  lifted,  and  I  fell  in  the  trench  and  broke  my 
arm."  I  was  lying  in  the  hospital  in  the  north  of  England,  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  1916.  The  matron  in  charge  of  the  ward 
was  certainly  a  fine  old  lady.  She  was  very  religious,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  great  many  of  those  religiously  inclined 
visited  the  hospital  to  cheer  up  the  patients  by  words  of  com- 
fort, and  otherwise.  One  old  dame  in  particular  came  and 
whispered  in  my  ear  that  she  believed  that  we  got  a  lot  of 
our  punishment  on  earth  for  the  sins  that  we  had  committed 
in  life.  I  was  wondering  what  the  Sam  Hill  I  had  done  in  the 
past,  and  had  conscientiously  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I 
must  have  been  an  incorrigible  sinner  to  merit  such  a  good 
portion  of  the  punishment,  and  hoping  anyhow  that  I  had 
cleared  the  bill  to  date,  which  would  give  me  a  fresh  start,  when 
the  kindly  old  matron  approached  my  bed  and  explained  to 
the  other  cheerful  old  dame  that  I  hailed  from  the  land  of  the 
maple  leaf,  and  do  you  know,  she  exclaimed,  they  have  given 
him  the  Military  Cross?  Old  cheerful  looked  at  me  and  then 
at  Fritzie's  handiwork,  and  then  she  shook  her  head  in  doubt. 
"Ah,  yes,  they've  given  him  a  cross  for  to  wear,  but  they  have 
also  given  him  a  cross  to  bear  for  life."  By  this  time  I  had 
reached  the  point  where  Scotchmen  usually  get  that  have  earn- 
ed for  them  the  title  impulsive.  "Yes,  madam,"  I  said,  "and 
they'll  stick  one  on  top  when  my  number's  up  that'll  hold  me 
down  if  the  derned  thing  is  heavy  enough." 

That  brings  me  in  mind  of  another.  Having  spent  some 
twelve  months  lying  on  my  back,  gazing  at  the  beautiful  ceil- 
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ings  in  the  hospitals  and  wondering  what  it  was  all  about,  any- 
way. I  had  reached  the  stage  where  army  surgeons  agree  that 
it  is  fairly  safe  for  the  patient  to  advance  by  march  route  to 
cities  of  national  importance  and  view  the  sights  without  pre- 
judice to  the  good  order  of  military  discipline,  and  where  a 
patient  can  be  trusted  to  gaze  upon  hobble  and  short  skirts 
without  remarking,  as  did  the  hero  in  Bairnsfather's  Trench 
Comedies,  "Let's  go  back,  Bill;  it's  safer  in  the  trenches." 
Having  decided  on  London  as  the  objective,  I  went  over  the 
top  from  Ramsgate,  and  arrived  in  London,  as  the  G.T.R.  hath 
it  not,  on  time,  where,  to  use  the  army  phrase,  I  detrained,  and 
with  the  aid  of  one  pair  of  good  army  crutches,  wooden,  I 
advanced  in  quarter  column  to  the  cabstand.  Standing  on  the 
pavement,  supported  by  the  crutches  and  the  wall  of  the  depot, 
I  hailed  a  taxi,  full  of  expectation  and  bubbling  over  with 
enthusiasm.  As  the  driver  drove  up  to  the  pavement  his  face 
assumed  a  most  peculiar  expression.  His  face,  anyway,  well, 
you  would  not  describe  him  as  an  Apollo ;  it  was  what  the  War 
Office  might  describe  as  Faces,  one,  Homely.  As  he  gazed  his 
lower  lip  dropped  to  the  trail.  To  the  uninitiated,  the  trail 
in  the  army  means  the  rifle  carried  in  a  horizontal  position  at 
the  full  extent  of  the  arm,  so  you  may  infer  that  this  part  of  his 
face  dropped  as  low  as  it  was  possible  without  entirely  drop- 
ping off,  and  he  remarked:  "God  blime,  chum,  have  you  lost 
your  leg?"  Now,  if  you  saw  a  man  propped  up  against  a  wall 
and  supported  by  a  pair  of  crutches,  and  only  one  limb  in  sight, 
you  might  be  forgiven  for  supposing  that  he  had  lost  his  other 
limb,  without  asking  any  superfluous  questions,  so  I  calmly 
replied,  in  my  best  Scotch,  "No,  you  derned  fool,  I  left  it  behind 
in  the  train." 
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The  Ration  Rum 

When  marching  to  the  trenches  you're  singing  and  bright, 

But  'fed  up"  and  weary  long  before  daylight. 

You're  cheerful  and  happy  when  the  relief  is  done, 

And  looking  forward  to  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

But  what  cheers  you  most  when  you're  pretty  glum? — 

Why,  the  issues  of  that  decoction  they  call  Ration  Rum. 

You've  sniped  all  day  at  a  blasted  German  Dummy 

Till  you  wish  to  Heaven  you'd  never  been  a  Tommy. 

But  what  tempts  you  again  to  have  another  try 

To  catch  a  little  Bosche  that's  out  on  the  spy? 

For  ycu  feel  quite  happy  when  the  job  is  done 

And  you  drink  the  sniper's  destruction  with  Ration  Rum. 

You  ramble  around  all  night  in  "No  Man's  Land," 

You're  covered  with  mud,  you  say,  "The  army  be  damned," 

You  fall  into  a  shell  hole  full  of  mud  and  slime, 

And  you  strafe  the  kaiser  and  the  land  beyond  the  Rhine. 

You  return  to  your  dugout  feeling  on  the  bum 

Until  you  hear  that  old  refrain :  Fall  in  for  Ration  Rum. 

The  company  officer  wants  you  to  run  a  little  sap 
That'll  make  Fritz  take  notice  and  then  sit  up, 
So  you  dig  all  night  in  the  mud  and  rain, 

Till  your  boots  are  full  of  water  and  your  arms  full  of  pain, 
But  your  spirit  rises  with  the  morning  sun, 
For  it  heralds  the  early  issue  of  the  Ration  Rum. 

Sometimes  you  rush  a  trench  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  night, 

Ycu  kill  a  few  square  faces,  to  teach  them  how  to  fight, 

But  when  the  battle's  oer  and  the  tale  you've  told 

Of  all  the  Bosches  that  you  killed  and  dugouts  that  you  bombed, 

What  makes  you  tell  the  tale  again  of  how  the  battle's  won? — 

Why,  the  issue  of  that  rot-gut  they  call  the  Ration  Rum. 
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Curly  Headed  Laddie 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  Flanders  in  the  early  days  of  February,  1915, 
when  the  armies  of  the  world,  now  engaged  in  this  titanic  struggle,  were 
only  in  the  elementary  stage  of  trench  warfare,  Fritz  had  been  encroach- 
ing on  the  neutral  territory,  known  to  the  belligerents  as  "No  Man's 
Land."  They  had  run  a  zig-zag  sap  out  towards  our  lines  and  I  unfold 
the  story  to  you,  at  the  time  when  the  enemy  had  approached  to  within 
fifteen  yards  of  our  lines.  From  this  sap  the  Germans  were  able  to 
throw  their  hand  grenades  and  bombs  with  unerring  accuracy  into  our 
trenches.  Our  "C.  O.,"  a  man  with  a  British  as  well  as  a  Canadian  repu- 
tation as  a  military  strategist,  was  determined  to  destroy  the  sap.  Two 
officers,  one  known  locally  in  Hamilton,  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
reconnoitring  the  enemy's  position.  The  local  officer  was  captured  and 
the  other  returned  to  report.  The  trench  referred  to  lay  to  the  left  of 
the  mound  of  St.  Eloi.  Tlie  trench  from  which  the  attack  emanated  lay 
immediately  in  front  of  the  sap,  our  trench  ran  at  right  angles  to  it. 
From  our  position  we  could  observe  all  that  took  place,  and  were  later 
enabled  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  besieged  trench,  by  firing  over  our 
paradoes  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy.    The  attacking  party  consisted 

of  our  snipers  and  scouts,  leader  Corporal  R  .    The  main  attacking 

party  was  under  Lieut.  C  ,  who  followed  the  scouts.    The  bombers 

under  Lieut.  P  ,  were  to  rush  down  each  side  of  the  enemy's  trench, 

throwing  the  bombs  at  intervals,  and  to  destroy  any  attempt  at  organized 
resistance  by  the  Boches.  The  bayonet  men  in  the  captured  trench  were 
to  mop  up  anything  that  was  left  alive.  The  attacking  party  was  follow- 
ed by  a  party  of  men  carrying  dynamite,  picks  and  shovels  and  other 
weapons  for  the  sap's  destruction.    At  the  "zero  hour,"  the  signal  was 

given  by  our  "C.  O.,"  over  went  the  scouts,  led  by  Corporal  R  ,  only 

fifteen  yards  to  clash,  the  corporal  was  first  into  the  sap,  but  he  fell 
riddled  with  bullets,  and  the  scouts  pressed  in,  followed  by  the  main  at- 
tacking party,  who  soon  cleared  up  that  part  of  the  trench.  With  the 
support  from  the  bombers  they  forged  ahead  until  further  advance  was 
checked  by  an  enemy  barricade  which  arrested  progress.  By  this  time 
the  working  party  and  the  engineers  had  commenced  demolishing  the 
trench  and  filling  it  in.  As  the  enemy's  machine  guns  had  opened  up  at 
the  first  sign  of  aggressiveness  on  our  part,  we  suffered  a  number  of 
casualties,  but  both  attackers  and  working  party  stayed  right  with  the 
job  until  the  break  of  day.  Just  as  dawn  was  breaking  the  "C.  O."  gave 
the  order  to  retire,  and  our  men  retired  to  their  respective  trenches,  but 
before  they  were  all  gathered  in  it  was  daylight,  and  it  was  found  im- 
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possible  to  get  a  large  number  of  the  wounded  out,  until  darkness  should 
again  fall  and  cover  our  operations,  for  the  Boches  persisted  in  firing  at 
all  attempts  of  our  stretcher-bearers  and  Red  Cross  men  to  get  the 
wounded  out  to  safety.  Several  of  the  wounded  were  brought  into  the 
trench  occupied  by  my  platoon,  and  amongst  their  number  was  a  "bonnie 
fair-haired  boy,"  whom  I  shall  call  "Laddie."  He  had  always  been  a  bit 
of  a  favorite  in  the  regiment,  and  was  liked  by  all  ranks.  When  we  car- 
ried him  into  our  trench  it  was  apparent  to  even  the  unskilled  eye  that 
he  would  not  last  long.  The  wound  in  his  head  ran  from  forehead  to  the 
back,  the  bullet  had  simply  plowed  its  way  through,  but,  strange  as  it 
seems,  he  never  lost  consciousness.  We  built  a  little  temporary  shelter 
fro  mthe  falling  rains  and  spread  our  fur  coats  in  it,  and  made  him  as 
comfortable  as  possible  under  the  conditions.  Never  a  murmur,  never 
a  moan,  his  fortitude  was  magnificent,  only  a  little  tired,  far-away  look 
in  the  eyes.  To  me  he  seemed  to  be  looking  into  the  great  unknown,  and 
as  I  sat  and  watched  his  patience  and  calm  resignation,  an  uncanny 
feeling  crept  over  me,  which  almost  overpowered,  and  at  the  same  time 
fascinated  me  as  I  wondered  what  he  could  see.  On  the  night  of  the 
attack,  the  mail  for  the  various  companies  had  come  up  to  the  trenches 
along  with  the  ration  party,  and  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  dis- 
tribute it  amongst  the  men,  but  during  the  calm  that  invariably  settles 
after  the  storm,  the  mail  bags  had  been  opened  and  the  contents  handed 
out  to  their  respective  owners.  I  was  still  sitting  beside  my  comrade, 
when  one  of  the  men  gave  me  a  dig  and  indicated  that  he  had  a  letter 
for  "poor  little  Laddie."  The  boy  heard  him  and  slowly  turned  his  eyes 
in  our  direction.  I  took  the  letter  and  held  it  in  my  hands  idly  turning 
it  round.  The  eyes  of  the  boy  had  followed  the  movement,  and  as  his 
eyes  caught  the  writing  I  saw  the  lips  open  slightly,  so  I  bent  down  and 
I  caught  the  whisper,  "read  it  to  me,  sergeant,  won't  you,  it's  from 
Lizzie."  Wondering  what  part  Lizzie  played  in  his  life,  I  opened  it. 
Men  have  called  me  impulsive,  but  that  day  I  thanked  the  living  God 
that  I  glanced  through  that  letter,  before  I  commenced  to  read  it  out, 
for  it  appeared  from  the  letter  that  Lizzie  had  been  his  sweetheart  and 
that  they  had  been  going  to  be  married  when  the  war  was  over.  She 
now  wrote  to  tell  him  that  the  dream  of  his  youth  was  through,  that  she 
had  married  another  and  asked  to  be  forgiven  and  for  him  to  forget. 
Anger  and  resentment  almost  choked  me,  as  the  tale  was  unfolded  and 
it  was  probably  good  for  Lizzie  that  she  was  not  there  at  that  moment. 
How  I  kept  control  of  the  muscles  of  my  face  and  actions,  astonishes 
me  even  to  this  day,  but  I  hid  both  as  best  I  could  behind  those  sheets 
of  paper,  and  if  ever  my  imagination  ran  riot  it  was  then,  for  I  read  to 
that  boy  the  exact  opposite  of  what  the  letter  contained.    I  can't  re- 
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member  it  all,  for  the  words  seemed  to  flow  into  my  mouth,  but  I  read 
it  in  effect,  that  she  loved  him  still  and  was  longing  and  waiting  for  his 
return  to  greet  and  kiss  him  on  his  return  home  and  finished  with  the 
words,  "My  soldier  hero."  I,  who  watched,  saw  the  love  light  break 
over  that  bonnie  face  of  his  and  the  lips  parted  once  more,  and  as  I 
raised  him  gently,  I  caught  his  whispered  message,  "Yes,  Serge,  she'll 
wait  for  me,  I  am  going,  Serge,  I  am  going  home,  tell  Lizzie — I'll — meet 
— her — t-h-e-r-e."  His  fair,  curly,  blood-soaked  head  dropped  back  in 
my  arms.  He  was  gone,  my  laddie  was  gone,  gone  to  the  land  from 
whence  there  is-  no  return,  gone,  some  day  to  meet  the  woman  who 
played  him  false.  May  God  forgive  you,  Lizzie,  wherever  you  are  to, 
day,  and  me  who  lied  to  the  fair-haired  boy.  But  somehow  I  think  he'll 
know,  and  will  understand  I  did  it  for  the  best,  and  will  forgive.  If 
there  is  a  land  of  love  and  roses  an  dsweet  flowers,  it's  there  you'll  find 
our  curly-headed  laddie. 
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Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night 

WRITTEN  IN.  A  WAR  HOSPITAL,  1916. 

Ships  that  pass  in  the  night, 
They  are  sailing  away  from  sight, 
Sailing  away  fleet  and  fast, 
Like  phantom  shadows  of  the  past. 
Sailing  away  on  the  unknown  main  , 
Shall  I  ever  see  them  again? 

Will  they  never  reach  the  shore, 
Drop  the  anchor  for  evermore? 
Will  they  always  go  fleeting  by 
Like  the  swallows  in  the  sky, 
Like  the  stormy  petrel  of  the  sea, 
Birds  of  migration  always  be? 

Like  the  nomads  of  the  wilds, 
Moving  onwards  with  their  tribes, 
Here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow, 
Naught  behind  but  regret  and  sorrow, 
A  plighted  troth,  a  love  that's  spoken, 
A  vow  forgot,  a  heart  that's  broken. 

So  they  pass  like  misty  visions, 
Like  fleeting  clouds  up  in  the  heavens, 
Behind  they  leave  a  trail  of  yearning, 
A  love  that's  dying  and  repining, 
Friendship  broken,  friendship  formed, 
A  love  returned,  a  love  that's  scorned. 

Shall  they  ever  onward  sail, 
Never  hear  behind  the  wail : 
"Oh  ship  that  sail,  anchor  near, 
Delay  the  parting  that  I  fear, 
Furl  the  sail,  drop  the  anchor, 
Give  us  rest,  peace  and  sanctuary." 
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War  is  Hell 

Once  upon  a  time,  previous  to  sailing  across  the  channel  to  France 
to  join  the  gallant  little  band  of  British  "contemptibles"  who  were  fight- 
ing with  their  back  against  the  wall  and  holding  Von  Kluck  and  all  the 
Prussian  army  at  bay,  we  were  encamped  at  Winchester,  the  Cathedral 
city  of  the  south  of  England,  busily  making  preparations  for  joining  our 
comrades  in  Flanders.  Our  "C.  O."  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  who 
knew  the  rules  of  the  army  from  A  to  Z.  The  outfit  to  which  I  belonged 
were  all  old  timers  and  when  in  front  of  the  "C.  O."  used  to  put  up  some 
of  the  most  amusing  and  original  pleas  you  could  imagine.  One  ser- 
geant-major was  "Fra  the  lan'  o'  the  heather,"  and  liked  a  "wee  drap  o' 
the  crater."  He  confined  one  of  the  men  for  being  drunk,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  a  bit  of  a  wit.  After  undergoing  his  twenty-four  hours'  deten- 
tion, the  prisoner  was  marched  in  front  of  the  "C.  O."  for  disposal,  on 
the  charge  of  drunkenness.  The  R.S.M.  was  evidence  against  the  cul- 
prit, who  pleaded  "Nor  guilty."  The  "C.  O."  looked  steadily  at  him  for 
a  moment  and  said:  "Why,  man,  you  are  drunk  now."  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,"  the  prisoner  replied,  "but  the  nearest  I  have  been  to  strong- 
drink  this  morning,  sir,  is  a  smell  of  the  regimental  sergeant  major's 
breath."  Not  a  ghost  of  a  smile  on  the  immobile  face  of  our  "C.  O."  as 
he  said:  "Twenty-eight  days  F.P.  No.  1." 

The  streets  of  the  ancient  city  of  Winchester  used  to  be  packed  at 
nights  with  men  in  uniform,  as  at  that  time  a  British  regular  division 
was  preparing  to  proceed  to  France  and  you  could  see  crowds  of  sol- 
diers in  all  sorts  of  uniforms  wending  their  way  campwards,  after  the 
theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement  were  closed,  and  some  very 
amusing  incidents  occurred,  for  the  happiest  man  in  all  the  world  is 
"Tommy  Atkins." 

I  remember  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  was  a  wee  bit  the  worse  of 
the  cup  that  cheers.  He  was  wandering  all  on  his  lonesome  back  to 
camp  when  he  ran  into  an  army  chaplain.  Whether  It  was  due  to  his 
headlights  being  slightly  dimmed  from  the  moisture  of  his  breath  or 
not,  it's  thard  to  say,  but  he  failed  to  recognize  the  uniform.  There  were 
lots  of  colonials  around  in  those  days  and  probably  thinking  it  was 
some  new  outfit  that  had  arrived,  he  hailed  the  worthy  padre  with  the 
following  query,  "Say,  mate,  what  regiment  do  you  belong  to?"  "My 
good  fellow,"  replied  the  padre,  "I  belong  to  the  regiment  of  heaven." 
This  staggered  the  befuddled  Tommy,  but  he  replied,  "Crikey,  but  you're 
a  deuce  of  a  long  way  from  your  barracks,  ain't  you?" 

This  war  has  had  its  humor  as  well  as  its  grim  tragedy  even  in  the 
days  of  the  Zeppelin  raids.  Fritz  always  had  the  idea  that  by  a  war  of 
frightfulness  he  would  intimidate  the  people  at  home  into  clamoring  for 
peace,  but  the  exact  opposite  was  the  result.  Instead  of  the  people 
jumping  into  panic  it  made  them  all  the  more  determined  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I  remember  the  Zeppelin  raid  on  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  in  the  summer  of  1915.  When  the  bombs  began  to 
drop  and  the  inhabitants  were  fleeing  for  cover,  one  old  worthy,  no 
doubt  fed  up  with  being  awakened  from  his  beauty  sleep,  was  heard  to 
remark  as  he  broke  for  cover:  "This  a'  comes  o'  haeing  a  Liberal  gov- 
ernment." 
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The  Maple  Leaf  Forever 

THE  GALLANT  CANADIANS 

Midst  a  hell  of  shot  and  shell  and  poison  gases 

Stood  our  brave  Canadian  boys  at  bay, 
Fighting  and  dying  to  hold  back  the  masses 

Hurled  by  the  Huns  at  them  that  April  day. 
They  fought  as  Veterans  can  only  fight. 

When  their  rifles  jammed  they  carried  on 
To  destroy  a  despot's  military  might. 

Such  deeds  of  daring  ne'er  was  known. 
And  through  the  shrieks  of  shot  and  shell 
We  hear  them  yell :  The  Maple  Leaf  Forever. 

To-day  we'll  tell  the  story  of  the  boys  who  held  the  line, 

It's  told  of  Vimy,  Passchendaele,  the  Somme  and  Sanctuary 
Woods, 

How  they  fought  without  a  whimper  or  a  whine, 

Outflanked,  outnumbered,  yet  they  gallantly  stood 

And  hurled  back  those  masses  every  time 

Those  devil  hordes,  with  hellish  gas  and  flame, 

Attempted  under  cover  to  pierce  the  Canadian  line. 
But  they  only  made  it  opportune  to  glorify  a  name. 

For  through  the  shrieks  of  shot  and  shell 

We  heard  them  yell:  The  Maple  Leaf  Forever. 

After  the  battle's  over  comes  the  counting  of  the  slain  , 

The  price  we  pay  for  victory  must  be  paid ; 
Thousands  who  fought  and  fell  will  never  rise  again, 

They  lie  beneath  a  little  cross  in  a  soldier's  grave. 
In  France  and  Flanders  fields  they're  laying  there  in  rows, 

And  this  generation  and  those  that  come  will  know 
That  the  boys  who  left  our  great  Canadian  shore 
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Have  paid  the  price  for  freedom  in  the  war. 
For  through  the  shrieks  of  shot  and  shell 
This  was  their  yell :  The  Maple  Leaf  Forever. 

Some  returned  broken  to  the  land  they  love  so  well, 
Aye,  broken  like  a  reed  before  the  wind; 
Their  bodies  show  the  marks  of  gas,  of  shot  and  shell. 

Some  have  neither  wife,  mother  nor  a  friend. 
So  I've  told  to  you  the  story  of  the  men  who  went  away 

To  fight  for  Canada's  freedom  and  the  glorious  name  he 
made. 

A  chance  may  come  to  you  to  help  him  through  some  day ; 

And  when  that  opportunity  comes  what  will  you  say? 
Remember  his  battle  cry  as  he  fought  and  fell  and  died, 
His  departing  sigh:  The  Maple  Leaf  Forever. 


The  Black  Sheep 

Once  upon  a  time  we  occupied  the  trenches  that  lay  to  the  right 
front  of  Wulverghem.  In  the  distance  could  be  seen  the  village  of  Mes- 
sines,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  was  in  the  days  before  the 
great  assault  upon  the  famous  ridge.  Fritz's  position  on  the  heights 
dominated  ours.  A  part  of  the  trench  occupied  by  our  men  was  known 
as  the  "glory  hole."  Why,  no  one  seems  to  know.  It  was  simply  a  con- 
glomeration of  ruins,  of  what  had  at  one  time  been  trenches.  Craters, 
formed  by  mines,  shell  holes,  large  and  small,  shattered  parapets  and 
parados,  battered  in  dug-outs,  twisted  and  torn  barbed  wire,  burst  sand 
bags,  broken  timbers  scattered  promiscously  all  over  the  place,  and  ruin- 
ed trench  material,  told  the  tale  that  that  part  of  the  line  was  under  the 
direct  fire  from  Fritz's  batteries.  To  build  it  up  at  night  was  simply  to 
erect  targets  for  the  Boche  gunners  to  knock  down  dnring  the  day. 
But  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  leave  this  part  of  the  line  undefended, 
as  it  would  have  thrown  open  to  the  enemy  an  entrance  to  the  trenches 
on  its  right  and  left.    Therefore,  detached  posts  were  resorted  to,  con- 
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sisting  of  an  n.  c.  o.  and  six  men.  These  posts  held  the  strategical  points 
of  that  sector  night  and  day.  They  were  visited  by  the  officer  on  trench 
duty  at  frequent  intervals.  The  story  I  am  about  to  relate  concerned 
the  garrison  of  one  of  our  posts  that  held  one  of  the  outlying  craters. 
They  were  in  telephone  communication  with  company  headquarters. 
Two  brothers  formed  part  of  that  crater's  garrison,  one  being  the  cor- 
poral in  charge,  the  other  one  of  the  men  who  composed  this  post.  One 
dark  night  a  sentry  near  company  headquarters  had  observed,  by  the 
light  of  the  enemy's  flares,  what  he  thought  to  be  a  German  creeping 
upon  the  crater  occupied  by  our  men.  Word  was  sent  by  wire  to  thd 
posts  to  be  on  the  alert.  When  the  news  reached  the  crater  they  held 
a  council  of  war  and  decided  that  they  would  do  a  little  patroling  on 
their  own  account,  and  try  to  capture  the  sneaking  Boche  alive.  It  was 
evident  that  to  send  out  two  or  more  men  would  considerably  weaken 
the  post  should  the  sentry  at  company  headquarters  have  been  mistaken 
and  a  party  of  the  enemy  were  abroad  their  chances  of  successful  re- 
sistance were  lessened,  so  they  decided  that  only  one  man  should  go.  In 
the  event  of  numbers  he  would  return  and  report.  It  fell  to  deciding 
who  should  go.  Every  man  volunteered  for  the  job.  Three  of  the  garri- 
son were  married,  and  by  common  consent  they  were  eliminated  from 
the  venture.  One  had  a  widowed  mother  and  was  her  sole  support,  and 
keen  as  he  was  to  go  he  was  passed  on,  for  such  is  the  unwritten  law 
of  the  trenches;  they  are  men  always.  That  left  the  corporal,  his  brother 
and  another.  All  were  anxious  to  try  what  they  could  do.  So  it  was 
left  to  fate  to  decide.  Three  empty  cartridges,  one  marked,  were  placed 
inside  one  of  the  men's  helmets  and  drawn  for.  The  man  who  drew  the 
marked  cartridge  was  the  man  fate  ordained  to  try  and  capture  the 
Boche.  Fate  chose  the  corporal,  but  just  as  he  was  ready  to  go  over  the 
top  his  arm  was  seized  by  his  brother  Joe.  "It's  always  been  the  same, 
Bob,"  he  said,  "you  have  all  the  luck.  It's  been  the  same  all  through 
our  lives,  you  always  first  and  me  last.  Back  home  everybody  had  me 
pegged  as  no  good-^everybody  but  mother.  They  said  I'd  never  be  any 
good  to  God  or  man,  and  that  I'd  be  dogging  behind  as  usual.  But, 
Bob,  mother  didn't  think  so,  and  her  last  words  were:  'Joe,  I  know  I 
raised  a  man  and  I  want  you  to  show  them  that  I  was  right.'  So,  Bob, 
if  you  are  a  man,  I  want  a  chance  to  make  good.  I  want  to  show  her 
that  I'm  the  man  she  thinks  I  am.  Let  me  go,  Bob,  for  her  sake, and 
if  I  don't  come  back,  you  can  tell  mother  that  I  tried  to  make  good." 

Like  a  flash  the  men  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  under  dog.  He 
never  had  been  considered  much  in  the  company.  Everybody  thought 
him  a  bit  of  a  rotter,  but  that  night  he  proved  himself  a  man.  The 
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corporal  gave  way  to  his  men,  and  with  a  muttered  "Thank  y6u,  boys, 
I'll  try  to  play  the  game,"  he  was  over  and  gone  into  the  darkness  and 
hell  of  the  territory  known  as  No  Man's  Land.  It  seemed  hours  to  the 
watching  and  waiting  men,  before  a  shot  rang  out,  immediately  followed 
by  another,  and  then  trouble  started.  Dozens  of  the  enemy's  flares  were 
fired  in  the  air,  for  they  had  heard  the  shots.  The  men  in  the  crater 
heard  the  sound  as  of  men  splashing  and  struggling  in  the  mud.  Then 
two  figures  were  seen  to  appear  out  ofthe  darkness  and  fall  or  roll 
towards  the  crater  hole.  At  that  moment  the  Boche's  machine  guns 
opened  up  and  the  two  figures  stood  erect  for  one  brief  second,  their 
figures  silhouetted  by  the  light  of  the  enemy's  flares  behind,  then  they 
collapsed  into  the  crater.  The  occupants  rushed  towards  them.  Joe 
had  made  good.  He  had  brought  in  his  man,  but  not  alive,  for  fate  had 
willed  that  he  die  by  the  hands  of  his  friends.  And  Joe  had  paid  the 
price,  for  by  the  light  of  the  flares  it  was  seen  that  he  was  past  all 
human  aid.  A  bullet  from  the  machine  gun  had  caught  him  in  the  head. 
Tenderly  his  brother  raised  his  head  and  rested  it  on  his  knees,  and  as 
the  comrades  with  bared  heads  gathered  around  they  saw  the  death  light 
leap  into  his  eyes  and  heard  him  murmur  ;  "Bob,  the  sneaking  devils  got 
me,  but  you  can  tell  mother  she  don't  need  to  be  ashamed  of  Joe  any 
more."  His  head  sank  back  on  the  brother's  knee.  The  spirit  had  fled. 
The  last  bugle  had  sounded  his  "fall  in."  The  last  drums  had  rolled  for 
Joe,  "the  ne'er  do  well."  He  had  gone  to  join  his  co.-nrades  in  the 
"Great  March  Past."  Back  home  he  might  have  been  the  black  sheep 
and  the  ne'er  do  well.  There  are  black  sheep  in  eveiy  flock,  but  they 
are  helping  to  make  Canadian  history  what  it  is  to-day.  The  men  who 
have  earned  the  sobriquet  "Foch's  Pets," 
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The  Last  Request 


A  soldier  lay  in  the  mud  "over  there," 

With  his  life-blood  ebbing  away; 
He  raised  his  eyes  to  comrades  there, 

And  these  words  they  heard  him  say: 
"I'm  going,  boys,  but  before  I  go, 

Just  grant  this  one  last  plea, 
The  pay  sergeant  and  the  Q.M.S., 

Please  fetch  them  quick  to  me." 
They  hurried  in  answer  to  the  pleading  eyes, 

And  brought  the  men  required, 
Who  placed  themselves  one  on  each  side, 

And  as  the  sun  was  going  down, 
He  slowly  turned  his  head  and  smiled, 

"I'm  going,  boys,  just  like  Jesus  Christ, 
For  when  He  was  crucified,  he  died, 

As  I  am  dying  now, 
With  a  thief  upon  each  side." 
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A  Soldier  and  a  Man 

Once  upon  a  time,  during  the  period  of  heavy  fighting  around  the 
Ypres  salient,  which  ultimately  ended  in  what  was  known  as  the  third 
battle  of  Ypres,  the  regiments  participating  in  the  engagements  had  to 
continually  draw  on  the  reserves,  the  headquarters  of  which  were  at  the 
base  in  England,  to  replenish  their  losses.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a 
draft  from  England  joined  our  regiment.  On  the  whole,  they  looked  a 
likely  looking  bunch,  but  as  there  are  weak  links  in  every  chain  that's 
forged,  this  draft  was  no  exception.  In  that  party  was  a  boy  to  whom 
the  old  hands  gave  the  sobriquet  of  "Gertie,"  on  account  of  his  feminine 
ways  and  looks.  He  was  a  pale-faced, 'slim  looking  youth  and  looked  to 
be  from  17  to  21  years  of  age.  He  always  looked  sickly  and  as  the  men 
who  composed  his  draft  were  of  the  heavy  type  he  stood  uot  more  prom- 
inent than  any.  As  long  as  the  chaff  was  not  carried  too  far  I  did  not 
interfere.  My  experience  has  been  that  some  of  those  pasty-faced  men 
can  scrap  like  the  very  devil  when  put  to  the  test. 

We  were  out  resting  when  the  draft  joined  us,  and  when  the  rest 
period  was  through  we  returned  once  more  to  hold  our  share  of  the  line. 
We  took  over  that  part  of  the  salient  known  as  the  "apex,"  and  it  was 
always  a  very  warm  spot  and  very  few  yards  separated  us  from  our 
friends,  the  Boche.  We  were  in  for  four  days.  The  night  previous  to 
being  relieved  Fritz  started  something,  a  local  raid,  but  in  force.  Some 
of  the  enemy  got  into  our  trench,  but  they  did  not  get  out,  and  after  a 
fairly  lively  evening  Fritz  cut  it  out  and  retired  on  his  own  lines.  During 
the  next  day  one  of  the  platoon  sergeants  reported  that  "Gertie"  was 
missing,  but  as  we  had  had  a  few  men  killed  and  wounded  during  the 
show  I  did  not  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it  at  the  time,  but  jok- 
ingly remarked  that  perhaps  "one  of  the  Boches  had  stolen  him."  We 
were  relieved  the  following  night  and  back  at  billets  when  "Gertie" 
turned  up,  his  story  being  that  in  the  mix-up  he  had  lost  his  way  in  the 
trenches  and  had  been  tramping  around  looking  for  us. I  put  him  in 
beside  the  billet  guard  and  had  him  in  front  of  the  company  officer  the 
next  morning. 

The  O.C.  was  a  very  fair  and  just  man,  and  always  gave  the  prisoner 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  As  there  was  no  direct  evidence  that  he  actual- 
ly ran  away,  he  admonished  him  but  with  a  caution,  pointing  out  just 
how  his  conduct  could  be  construed  and  that  the  army  had  only  one 
punishment.  The  O.C.  also  took  into  account  his  youth  and  inexperience. 
But  I  could  see  that  the  men  did  not  look  at  the  matter  like  our  O.C, 
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for  from  that  moment  he  was  ostracised.  I  felt  for  the  boy,  and  one 
night  I  sent  for  him  and  talked  to  him  like  a  father.  He  admitted  being 
afraid  the  night  of  the  raid,  but  I  told  him  something  about  fighting  he 
did  not  understand,  explaining,  that  we  were  all  afraid  more  or  less  and 
that  the  brave  men  were  men  who  could  control  fear.  I  finished  that 
talk  with  the  words,  "Now,  Gertie,  you  got'  to  make  good,"  and  I  touch- 
ed him  on  a  tender  spot  by  asking  him  what  his  mother  and  sister  would 
say  if  they  knew  the  truth.  Well,  the  next  trip  in  was  certainly  the  limit 
for  a  rough  house.  We  held  the  trenches  in  front  of  Sanctuary  Woods. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  the  early  part  of  June,  1916,  that  the  storm 
burst  upon  us.  We  had  two  companies  in  the  firing  line  and  two  in 
close  supports.  The  two  regiments  on  our  right  were  blown  out  of  their 
trenches,  leaving  our  right  in  the  air.  The  regiment  on  our  left  could 
not  come  to  our  relief  because  of  the  marshy  ground  known  as  the  gap 
at  Hooge.  The  right  company  in  the  firing  line  was  nearly  wiped  out 
by  a  mine,  and  the  left  company  hung  on  for  twenty-six  hours  before 
falling  back  on  the  supports.  "Gertie"  was  with  that  party,  with  one  of 
the  machine  gun  teams.  The  gun  to  which  he  belonged  was  buried 
twice,  unearthed  and  remounted.  The  last  time  "Gertie"  was  the  only 
one  left  alive  and  although  he  was  badly  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  he 
stuck  to  his  post  and  carried  on  with  the  gun  until  a  high  explosive  from 
Fritz  struck  the  emplacement  and  demolished  what  was  left  of  it,  liter- 
ally burying  everything.  The  remnants  of  that  company  retired  on  the 
supports,  which  then  became  the  firing  line.  Towards  dusk  the  firing 
slackened  and  we  crept  over  to  our  old  front  line  to  see,  if  by  any  pos- 
sible chance  any  were  left  alive.  We  heard  someone  moaning  in  the 
darkness  and  as  we  crept  over  we  discovered  the  ruined  gun  emplace- 
men,  and  there  lay  the  bruised  and  broken  body  of  "Gertie."  The  shell 
had  carried  off  an  arm  and  a  leg,  and  smashed  him  up  terribly.  We 
placed  him  on  a  temporary  stretcher  and  carried  him  over  to  the  sup- 
port trench,  and  just  as  we  were  lowering  him  in  a  bullet  from  the  enemy 
put  an  end  to  his  suffering  and  his  misery,  and  as  he  fell  I  was  .down 
beside  him  in  a  second  and  gently  lifted  his  head  to  my  knees.  The 
little  white  face  was  covered  with  mud  and  blood.  He  gave  one  little 
fleeting  glance  of  recognition  and  I  just  caught  the  dying  whisper:  "I 
hope  I  am  making  good,  Sarge;  tell  mother  I  tried  not  to  be  a  c-o-w- 
a-r-d." 

Yes,  that  bullet  ended  his  anguish  and  his  pain,  but  no  bullet  can 
end  the  glory  of  his  death.  But  as  I  nearly  qualified  for  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds  during  that  fight,  it  was  some  weeks  later  before  I  could 
write.  But  that  mother  and  sister  knew  that  "Gertie"  was  a  soldier  and 
a  man. 
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tin  flDemorp  of  Corporal  fliMlftillan, 

«o.  3  Company,  IP.  IP.  <L  L  i 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  TRENCHES  IN  FRONT  OF  WUL- 
VERGHAM,  FEBRUARY,  1916. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  opened  one  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  huts  at 
Shorncliffe,  England,  which  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cor- 
poral McMillan. 

We  lay  in  the  trenches,  'twas  a  bleak  day  in  February, 

That  trip  to  the  trenches  stands  clear  in  my  memory, 

For  we  were  as  happy  a  bunch  as  ever  marched  in, 

Whistling,  singing,  covering  the  ground  with  a  military  swing. 

"Were  we  downhearted?    The  answer  is  No," 

The  country  expected  us  at  the  Huns  for  to  go, 

The  name  of  a  regiment  we  had  to  maintain, 

A  regiment  that  goes  down  to  posterity  and  fame. 

Yet  ere  that  trip  ended  and  we  got  relieved, 
A  fateful  thing  happened  that  caused  us  to  grieve, 
And  cast  a  spell  of  gloom,  anger  and  regret, 
The  youngest  and  brightest,  the  company's  pet, 
Was  struck  by  a  sniper  in  the  head  and  died 
With  a  smile  on  his  lips  and  his  face  to  the  sky. 
Why  did  God  take  him — him  that  we  knew 
Was  always  so  happy,  so  bright  and  so  true? 

But  God's  ways  are  strange,  we  can't  criticize, 

He  docs  what  is  right,  noblest  and  wise ; 

For  in  all  that  two  hundred  He  called  on  the  best, 

The  one  that  He  knew  v/ould  not  fail  in  the  test. 

We  placed  him  on  the  stretcher  to  carry  him  out 

The  smile  on  his  lips  took  away  all  our  doubts, 

For  if  ever  a  soldier  passed  into  heaven, 

It  was  that  boy  of  ours — the  Laddie  McMillan. 

We  buried  him  that  night,  in  the  Chateau  grounds 
With  all  of  his  comrades  gathered  .around ; 
The  bare-headed  Padre  the  service  he  read 
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As  our  caps  we  doffed  to  the  boy  who  lay  dead. 

Earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes, 

Stifled  sobs  were  heard  when  he  read  that  passage, 

To  think  that  the  boy,  the  best  of  us  all, 

Should  fall  and  die  by  a  sniper's  ball. 

When  the  service  ended  we  lowered  him  into  the  grave. 

We  knew  that  the  boy,  so  gentle  and  brave, 

Had  gone  to  answer  the  last  roll  call, 

Showing  to  us  the  road  we  all 

Must  take.    His  example,  so  unselfishly  given, 

Leads  only  to  God,  our  Father  in  heaven. 

We  know  that  in  God's  hands  at  last  he's  safe, 

For  that  was  his  trust,  his  creed  and  his  faith. 

A  little  white  cross  with  a  marguerite  badge, 

The  emblem  a  Princess  gave  us  to  inspire  the  charge, 

Painted  and  lettered  in  black  and  white, 

Was  erected  to  the  boy  we  buried  that  night. 

When  through  those  Chateau  grounds  you  stroll, 

And  the  names  you  read  of  the  awful  toll, 

You'll  see  his  on  the  cross,  "The  Laddie  McMillan," 

You'll  know  it's  our  boy  who's  gone  to  heaven. 

And  we  that  were  left,  the  worst  of  the  lot, 

Swore  we'd  revenge  the  result  of  that  shot. 

When  through  the  loopholes  our  rifles  we  sight 

On  the  enemy's  heads  by  day  and  by  night, 

A  shot  will  ring  out,  and  then  a  cry 

Tells  its  own  tale  of  a  soul  that's  died. 

He's  one  of  the  toll  that's  paying  the  price 

For  him  that  we  buried  at  the  Chateau  that  night. 

We  are  still  in  the  trenches  and  playing  the  game, 

Some  have  gone  west,  and  few  are  the  same 

As  when  the  Laddie  he  left  us  on  his  heavenly  flight, 

Left  us  with  the  heritage  to  finish  the  fight; 

So  we'll  fight  till  the  end,  taking  that  toll, 

Till  the  last  bugle's  call  and  the  last  drum's  roll. 

When  our  turn  comes,  and  death  comes  at  last. 

We'll  try  to  join  Laddie  in  the  great  march  past. 
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Smile,  Boys;  That's  the  Style 

Once  upon  a  time,  while  serving  in  Flanders,  during  the  present 
war,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  get  between  a  sniper's  bullet  and  its  ulti- 
mate destination,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  should  have 
been  mother  earth.  But  the  Boche  always  did  show  a  lack  of  humor, 
and  it  was  plain  to  me  from  the  commencement  that  they  would  hit 
somebody  with  their  indiscriminate  firing.  "Did  I  say  misfortune?" 
Well,  it  was  hardly  that,  for  my  platoon  officer  offered  me  50  francs  for 
it;  but  that  wound  was  like  a  modern  railroad  ticket  ("not  negotiable"), 
so  without  any  remonstrance  on  my  part,  I  allowed  myself  to  be  shipped 
to  Blighty. .  .The  procedure  on  arrival  there  brings  one  in  remembrance 
of  the  Christmas  turkey;  that  is,  that  they  fatten  you  up  and  look  well 
after  you,  so  that  you  may  return  to  the  slaughter.  The  boys  call  it 
"Looping  the  loop."  However,  landed  at  a  large  military  hospital,  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  Southampton,  to  undergo  the  rest  and  fattening 
cure,  as  we  were  not  allowed  outside  the  grounds  in  those  days.  Time 
hung  heavily  on  our  hands,  so  we  filled  in  the  time  by  plagueing  the 
life  out  of  the  sisters  in  charge  of  the  wards.  I  remember  a  little  joke 
the  boys  pulled  off  on  a  night  sister,  with  the  connivance  of  the  day 
sister.  We  dressed  up  a  corporal  of  the  Queen's  Bays  to  represent  one 
of  the  native  soldiers  from  British  India,  who  were  then  on  the  French 
front.  We  used  the  ordinary  domestic  stove  polish  to  give  him  the 
necessary  complexion,  and  when  we  stuck  his  turban  on  his  head  he 
sure  looked  like  an  Indian  "sikh."  We  stuck  him  in  bed,  turban  and 
all,  and  faked  the  medical  chart  sheet  to  read  105  degrees  temperature 
and  still  rising,  with  pulsations  and  everything  complete.  In  the  day- 
book we  entered  our  worthy  hero  as  Ram  Singh,  Mohammedan,  from 
the  Punjab,  and  the  stage  was  set.  The  night  sister  entered  the  ward 
that  night  with  the  usual  salaam,  "Good  evening,  boys,"  and  we  returned 
the  salutation  with  "Good  evening,  sister."  She  proceeded  down  the 
ward  and  examined  the  books  gave  a  glance  in  the  direction  of  our 
Indian  friend,  whose  bosom  was  heaving  like  a  "tin  dipper'"  in  distress. 
She  appeared  a  little  skeptical  at  first  and  gave  us  the  once  over,  but 
we  were  all  innocently  reading,  and  incidentally  watching  operations. 
The  day  sister  came  along,  and  without  a  smile  reported  the  new  arrival, 
mentioning  that  he  had  only  been  placed  there  temporarily.  They  both 
walked  towards  the  supposed  sikh's  bed,  the  night  sister  not  taking  it 
quite  all  in  until  she  beheld  at  close  quarters  our  worthy  corporal.  The 
heaving  bosom,  the  white  pathetic  eyes,  the  little  limp  hands  hanging 
so  helplessly  over  the  side  of  the  bed,  showing  to  advantage  against 
the  spotless  white  sheets  our  perfectly  good  stove  polish  make-up.  The 
sight  of  all  this  touched  the  sympathetic  woman's  heart  of  her,  for  she 
gave  a  little  sigh  as  she  murmured,  "Poor  boy,  poor  boy,"  and  made  as 
if  to  take  his  hand.  But  just  at  this  moment  the  corporal  gave  a  war 
whoop  and  sprung  about  five  feet  in  the  air,  whilst  our  poor  little  night 
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sister  nearly  had  a  lit.    But  the  joke  kept  the  boys  alive. 

In  this  hospital  1  met  a  boy  who  had  lost  his  limb,  below  the  knee, 
during  the  retreat  from  ons.  He  was  supplied  with  the  government's 
substitute,  an  artificial  limb,  from  Roehampton,  England's  headauarters 
for  the  maimed.  He  had  returned  to  hospital  for  further  treatment  to 
his  stump,  and  he  told  me  the  following  story:  Those  were  the  days  of 
the  voluntary  recruiting,  when  pretty  little  ladies,  and  ladies  who  were 
neither  pretty  nor  diplomatic,  were  parading  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
old  country,  presenting  white  feathers  and  other  mementos  to  the  male 
sex,  in  recognition  of  their  nerve  for  keeping  out  of  the  khaki.  He  was 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  when  an  elderly  lady  of  the  homely, 
butting-in  type,  approached  him,  no  doubt  carried  away  by  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause,  and  said;  "Young  man,  why  are  you  not  in  khaki?"  For 
the  moment  he  was  nonplussed;  words  failed  him,  being  discharged 
through  wounds  received  in  action,  and  unable  to  obtain  employment. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  quiet,  peaceful  life  he  had  led  in  France  (stopping 
projectiles  whilst  in  motion).  So  I  think  we  can  find  it  in  our  hearts  to 
forgive  him  for  his  reply:  "Madame,  for  the  same  reason  as  that  which 
prohibits  you  from  joining  a  beauty  chorus;  I  am  physically  unfit."  Roe- 
hampton, England,  and  Davisville  hospital,  Toronto,  is  where  the  British 
and  Canadian  Tommies  are  fitted  for  their  artificial  arms  and  legs.  Thou- 
sands have  lost  one  member;  hundreds,  two,  and  yet  both  these  places 
are  known  as  the  happiest  spots  in  England  and  Canada.  You  never 
see  them  downhearted.  Men  who  have  looked  death  in  the  face  dozens 
of  times,  doing  their  duty  in  France,  and  come  back  to  you  smiling. 


Mother's  Prayer 

He  fought  for  duty,  home  and  right. 
To  crush  a  despot's  military  might; 
If  God  so  wills  to  call  him  home, 
We  crush  our  grief,  but  "carry  on." 

"Yes,  carry  on,"  that's  what  they  say, 
Be  proud  of  him  who  fought  and  won. 
A  grave  where  warriors  only  are  laid. 
Ah!  it's  hard  to  part  with  an  only  son. 

They  say  he  died  fighting  for  right, 
That  honor  is  mine,  for  the  sacrifice, 
Thoughts  of  my  boy  comes  with  the  night, 
That  only  a  mother  can  realize. 
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I  gave  my  boy  at  the  country's  call, 
And  was  proud  of  the  art  he  played, 
Little  dreaming  I  sacrificed  my  all 
When  I  saw  him  march  away. 

I  want  to  be  proud  of  his  end 
But  here  in  my  heart  it's  a  lie, 
I  want  him  back,  if  I  only  could, 
So  I  pine  and  pray  since  he  died. 

Yes,  I  might  be  a  coward, 
We  all  are,  more  or  less; 
Don't  condemn  me  or  criticize, 
Just  wait  till  you're  put  to  the  test. 

Just  let  me  gaze  on  his  smiling  face, 
Animated  with  beautiful  life, 
Hold  back  the  shadows  that's  falling, 
That  herald  the  approach  of  the  night. 

Oh,  if  I  could  only  see  him  again, 
See  him  just  once  more  alive, 
Take  all  that's  left  of  his  mother's  life, 
In  place  of  my  boy  who  died. 

The  Pilgrim  of  the  Night 

When  you've  little  army  corps,  on  your  body  forming  fours, 
Always  on  the  night  attack,  making  charges  up  your  back, 
Till  you  shout  with  all  your  might,  "Gott  strafe  the  pilgrims  of  the 
night." 

Once  upon  a  time  in  France  before  the  troops  wete  billeted  in  huts 
or  tents  we  used  to  occupy  farm  houses  and  the  adjoining  barns  as 
billets.  The  boys  made  their  beds  on  the  straw  or  hay.  At  firist  it  was 
simply  grand,  and  the  beautiful  smell  of  new-mown  hay  brought  one  to 
think  of  the  beautiful  meadows  and  pastures  of  the  old  home  land  in 
summer.  But  as  regiment  relieved  regiment  in  those  billets  the  barns, 
instead  of  giving  forth  nature's  unadulterated  perfume  of  meadows, 
smelt  as  sweetly  as  a  cesspool  as  a  Belgian  farm  only  can.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  common  enemy  of  the  campaigner  began  his  depre- 
dations.   I  refer  to  the  little  greybacks,  or,  as  they  are  called  over  there, 
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"the  pilgrims  of  the  night."  Gee,  how  we  strafed  them.  They  used  to 
build  their  little  nests  in  the  seams  of  your  shirt  and  trousers.  They 
had  dugouts  so  deep  that  all  the  hellish  gas  Fritzy  ever  threw  at  us 
could  not  penetrate.  They  would  propagate  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
a  day.  Of  course,  that  number  is  approximate,  only  that's  how  it  feels 
at  first,  until  you  cultivate  their  acquaintance  and  become  friendly,  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  old  proverb,  "Familiarity  breeds  contempt."  At  nights 
you  could  feel  them  forming  fours  outwards  and  inwards.  They  would 
select  the  shoulders  and  small  of  your  back  for  the  drill  ground,  and 
march  past  in  column  of  platoons  that  made  the  siege  of  the  kaiser's 
legions  look  quite  small,  comparatively  speaking.  It  was  a  common  sight 
to  see  the  boys  sitting  round  the  billets  engaged  in  maneuvers  of  exter- 
mination. Every  shirt  had  a  casualty  clearing  station  of  its  own,  and 
many  were  the  jokes  that  were  handed  out  while  the  boys  were  engaged 
in  totaling  up  the  casualties  of  each  individual's  local  drive.  One  canny 
Scot  was  heard  to  remark  to  his  comrade:  "A'll  gie  ye  twa  little  yins  for 
a  big  yin."  But  speaking  of  Scotsmen,  that  brings  me  in  mind  of  one  I 
met  in  the  trenches.  He  was  on  sentry  duty  and  was  busily  engaged 
in  observing  the  Boche's  line  trying  to  locate  a  sniper  who  had  been 
causing  them  no  end  of  trouble.  Just  as  he  took  a  squint  over  the 
parapet  at  the  enemy's  trench  he  felt  a  wee  bite  from  "yin  o'  the  canny 
craters."  He  slightly  bent  his  head  to  one  side  and  put  his  hand  into 
his  shirt  to  remove  the  intruder,  but  just  as  he  moved  his  head  the 
Boche  sniper  fired,  and  the  bullet  just  missed  his  head.  The  little  bite 
from  the  insect  had  saved  his  life.  The  Scotsman  withdrew  his  hand 
from  the  shirt.  Holding  the  tormenter  in  his  hand,  he  gazed  at  it  for 
a  moment  as  he  remarked:  "Ma  puir  bairnie,  a  canna  gie  ye  the  military 
cross,  but  a'll  gie  ye  a  hame  for  life,"  and  he  put  it  back  in  his  shirt 
again. 

We  were  all  sitting  around  the  brazier  in  the  trench  one  night,  tell- 
ing the  tale.  The  talk  wandered  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  war. 
One  man  had  voiced  the  opinion  that  it  would  finish  as  soon  as  we  had 
all  Belgium  in  sand  bags.  He  had  just  come  off  digging  fatigue.  One 
of  the  members  of  the  circle  had  had  a  fairly  lively  day  hunting  for  the 
common  foe  on  his  army  shirt.  He  was,  to  use  an  army  expression, 
fairly  "fed  up,"  for  after  all  his  endeavors  to  exterminate  the  little  pests 
they  were  coursing  and  steeplechasing  round  his  body  after  the  style 
of  a  regular  hunt  club.  He  had  not  been  taking  part  in  the  general 
conversation,  and  one  of  the  boys,  thinking  that  the  end  of  the  war  did 
not  interest  him,  wondered  what  would,  so  he  asked  him  the  following 
question:  "Bill,  what  would  you  consider  the  most  momentous  question 
of  the  day?"  Bill  looked  up,  fed  up  with  trying  to  rout  out  the  little 
pests  who  had  entrenched  in  the  seams  of  his  shirt  and  occupied  some 
very  strategical  positions  on  his  body.  "The  most  momentous  question," 
he  repeated.    "Why,  control  of  the  birth  rate  on  a  gieyback." 
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Oh,  those  pests  are  simply  hell;  worse  than  all  the  German  shell. 
Talk  about  the  German  hordes— and  they  do  not  fight  with  swords.  And 
they'll  give  no  peace  until  we  make  the  kaiser  pay  the  bill. 


An  Old  Soldier's  Prayer 

Oh,  God  of  Hosts,  if  Thou  art  near, 
Hear  this  my  prayer  to  Thee  sincere ; 
Stay  Thou  this  conflict  by  Thy  hand, 
That  peace  may  come  to  every  land, 

O,  Lord,  Thy  holy  eyes  must  see 
How  cruelly  wrong  it  all  must  be, 
For  what's  its  fruits  but  death — disaster? 
O,  God,  my  prayer  wilt  Thou  not  answer? 

Must  this  fierce  struggle  still  go  on? 

Just  let  me  now  atone — atone. 

Take  Thou  my  life — I  freely  give — 'tis  Thine, 

But  save  the  young  lads  from  this  crime. 

How  young  they  are  to  kill — to  die; 
Oh,  God,  be  merciful — Thou  on  high; 
And  stay  this  bloody  battle's  strife, 
Teach  me  to  love  not  death,  but  life. 

Men  in  the  trenches,  when  they  fight, 
Are  offering  prayer  with  all  their  might, 
That  death  might  take  the  min  the  night. 
It  must  be  wrong,  so  can't  be  right. 

Oh,  God  of  Hosts,  grant  Thou  this  prayer, 
The  young  lives  wilt  Thou  kindly  spare? 
Take  the  last  shreds  of  my  old  life, 
And  give  me  strength  to  fight  their  fight. 
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The  Humor  of  the  War 

Tell  you  some  stories  about  the  war?  Why,  sure,  it's  been 
all  war  this  last  four  years.  You  get  it  at  breakfast,  dinner 
and  supper.  People  have  asked  me,  Does  the  dangers  you 
have  passed  through,  the  sights  you  have  beheld,  disturb  your 
sweet  dreams?  Candidly,  they  do  not.  During  the  sixteen 
or  eighteen  hours  that  I  am  awake  I  discuss  it  so  much  that 
when  "Lights  out"  sounds  I  simply  forget  it,  and  go  to  roost 
with  one  eye  open,  with  this  parting  shot  from  the  sharer  of 
my  dugout:  "Jock,  dae  ye  think  tha  Germans  el'll  win?"  Oh, 
boy,  war  is  simply  hell.  It  must  have  been  the  association  of 
the  ideas  of  the  leading  organs  of  the  public  (namely,  the  Press) 
that  inspired  this  mother's  note.  She  had  been  asked  to  explain 
the  reason  for  her  daughter's  absence  from  school.  "Madame," 
she  wrote  in  reply  to  the  head  mistress,  "my  daughter  Jane  is 
suffering  from  German  measles,  and  is  consequently  interned 
for  the  duration  of  her  disability." 

Then  again  we  have  the  old  lady  who  in  conversation  with 
her  next  door  neighbor,  a  lady  suffering  from  superfluous  rhe- 
toric, and  whose  tongue  had  been  going  like  a  machine  gun, 
paused  in  her  oratory  for  to  take  breath,  thereby  creating  in 
her  front  line  a  gap,  of  which  the  old  lady  availed  herself  vho 
opportunity  to  slip  in  a  word  sideways.  By  the  way,  she  had 
not  studied  at  any  of  the  modern  educational  colleges,  but 
women  like  she  hated  to  be  outdone  by  her  neighbor,  so  we 
might  forgive  her  for  the  rearrangement  of  epitaphs  as  she 
explained  that  her  son  James  had  gone  to  the  recruiting  office 
on  Tuesday  and  was  "detested"  immediately,  but  the  following 
day,  when  seen  by  the  medical  officer,  he  was  "dejected."  Oh, 
that  brings  me  in  mind  of  one  that  happened,  when  on  sick 
leave  the  first  time  I  was  wounded.  I  was  convalescing  in  the 
south  of  England,  a  spot  generally  selected  by  Fritiz's  aero- 
planes for  dropping  their  cards  in  the  shape  of  bombs  as  a 
gentle  reminder  to  the  people  of  the  south  that  a  state  of  war 
existed. 

The  lady  of  the  house,  a  stately  matron,  was  discussing  the 
recent  happenings  and  raids  of  the  Boche  with  Jane,  "the  maid- 
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of-all-work."  "Jane,  it's  simply  awful  the  way  those  beastly 
Germans  drop  those  things  indiscriminately  all  over  the  place  ; 
they  ought  to  be  more  careful;  they  will  hurt  some  person 
before  they  get  through.  It's  a  wonder  the  Government  does 
not  control  them.  If  they  only  kept  them  for  places  of  military 
importance  or  of  strategical  value,  or  even  the  munition  works, 
one  could  possibly  understand  their  motives."  Jane  rais- 
ed her  head  in  righteous  contempt,  and  tossed  it  in  in- 
dignation as  she  remarked,  "They  hadn't  ought  to  do 
that  neither;  they  knows  perfectly  well  as  how  we  needs 
all  that  there  munitions  as  we  can  get."  Bless  your  little 
heart,  Jane,  had  the  Germans  sense  of  humor,  they  would  have 
accepted  an  order  or  two  from  the  British  Government  to 
manufacture  some  of  'that  there'  munitions  for  us  at  Krupps. 
But  we  could  have  operated  on  them  much  more  easily  had 
they  been  muzzled  or  handcuffed."  Jane,  by  the  way,  was 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  guy  that  said  to  me  in  the  trench  one  night, 
"Say,  Sarge,  if  we  could  only  shoot  enough  gas  across  to  stupify 
those  suckers,  and  lay  them  out  in  a  little  beauty  sleep,  what  a 
Sam  Hill  of  a  mess  we  could  make  of  them  with  the  bayonet." 
Oh,  boy,  you  have  the  system  of  war  made  easy  by  the  inter- 
national correspondence  course  skinned  a  mile.  War  will  end 
some  day,  and  "affaires  d'honeur"  and  other  little  trifles  will  be 
settled  by  the  belligerents  being  confined  to  throwing  snowballs 
at  each  other,  and  the  noble  calling  of  soldiering  will  be  gone, 
like  Othello's  occupation  in  the  Moore  of  Venice. 

What!  Something  about  France?  Well,  this  happened 
at  a  place  called  Armentieres,  in  Northern  France,  whilst  I  was 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  C.Q.M.S.,  holding  for  a  brief  period 
what  the  boys  term  a  "bomb-proof  job."  We  had  been  up  to 
the  trenches  with  the  rations,  mail,  etc.  Leaving  the  trenches 
about  11  p.m.,  on  the  way  home  I  called  in  at  a  friendly  little 
place  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  the  son  of  the  house,  who  was 
of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  had  been  monkeying  with  some 
powder,  cordite  and  gun  cotton.  The  result,  with  a  small  fuse 
attached,  was  a  fair  imitation  of  a  bomb  minus  its  casing.  I 
obtained  a  couple  from  the  boy  and  carried  them  along  with 
me,  like  the  character  portrayed  by  Charles  Dickens  who  was 
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always  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  The  coffee,  and  in- 
cidentally the  fair  charm  of  the  French  hostess,  delayed  me  a 
little  in  returning  to  the  camp,  which  lay  outside  the  city.  We 
slept  in  bivouacs,  which  is,  to  the  uninitiated,  a  blanket  spread 
over  a  pole,  the  side  ends  of  which  are  held  to  the  ground  by 
wooden  pegs.  A  waterproof  sheet  blocks  out  the  draught  from 
one  end,  but  seldom  reaches  to  the  top;  consequently  there  is 
about  two  feet  to  spare  for  a  ventilator.  The  other  end  is  open 
to  the  whole  wide  world.  And  there  you  have  the  simple  life 
complete.  If  the  wind  changes,  or  the  rain,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  simply  remove  the  waterproof  sheet  and  place  it  at  the  end 
from  which  the  storm  is  blowing  up.  Of  course,  all  storms  do 
not  arise  during  the  wakeful  hours;  they  sometimes  occur  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  if  the  wind  is  blowing  fairly  hard,  you  might 
find  your  blanket  that  acted  as  the  tent  the  following  morning. 
In  any  case,  if  it  does  rain,  the  blanket  will  invariably  tighten 
like  canvass,  the  pegs  will  loosen,  and  the  whole  outfit  drop  on 
your  face,  and  it  surely  dampens  your  spirit,  like  the  old 
proverb  "The  Wet  Blanket."  That  is  not  all.  On  the  uprights 
that  hold  the  blanket  in  position  you  generally  fix  your  rifle, 
and  when  your  little  home  does  the  vanishing  act,  it  generally 
lands  on  your  head.  At  the  business  end  of  the  rifle  there  is  a 
little  projection  called  the  "fore  sight,"  and  as  the  rifle  executes 
its  flop,  that  protuberance  glides  gracefully  on  to  your  thinking 
box,  and  all  you  think  about  is  that  the  gink  who  put  it  there 
had  derned  little  foresight.  In  this  war  the  Government,  like 
a  lot  of  other  ordinary  people,  have  been  very  busy,  so  that 
they  have  not  had  time  to  devote  their  energy  to  Tommy's  com- 
forts and  necessities.  The  fair  sex  have  been  busy  with  all 
kinds  of  stuff,  shirts,  socks,  caps,  comforters,  and  the  Lord 
knows  what.  I  remember  a  bale  of  shirts  that  once  landed  in 
France  and  was  handed  over  to  our  regiment.  When  I  undone 
the  bale  and  fiished  them  out,  Gee  whiz!  they  had  all  been  cut 
in  beautiful  sections  to  a  pattern,  but  through  some  oversight 
they  had  forgotten  to  sew  them  together.  Probably  the  sweet 
little  thing  who  dispatched  that  bale  was  worried,  or  carried 
away  by  her  husband's  mode  of  business — (garages  made  in 
sections,  complete;  any  amateur  can  fix  them  up;  only  $65.00). 
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Socks?  Yes.  we  had  socks.  Until  I  arrived  in  France  I  never 
realized  how  many  different  styles  and  patterns  there  were  in 
the  world.  We  had  socks  made  by  amateurs  and  socks  made 
by  professionals;  socks  that  we  utilized  as  sandbags,  because 
it  was  found  impossible  to  get  all  the  superfluous  material  in 
the  army  boots.  Lord  knows  they  were  big  enough.  I  had 
a  dandy  pair  once  that  would  have  made  any  Cissy  shed  tears 
of  envy.  There  were  beautiful  little  ivy  leaves  running  up  the 
leg — ("I  cling  to  thee.")  .  There  were  other  socks  that  by  cut- 
ting off  the  part  that  was  to  encase  the  foot  and  cutting  a  couple 
of  holes  near  the  top,  for  the  arms,  made  the  dandiest  sleeve- 
less sweaters  you  could  imagine.  But  bless  the  hands  that 
made  them.  The  boys  knew  that  the  motive  behind  it  all  was 
"Carry  on,  we  do  our  best."    But  back  to  the  story. 

The  Government  had  not  interested  themselves  in  bath 
rooms,  bath  robes,  or  even  pyjamas,  so  preparing  for  the  even- 
ing's snooze.  Under  bivouacs  is  not  what  you  would  call  an 
elaborate  affair.  The  modus  operandi  is:  first  take  off  your 
rifle,  accoutrements  and  ammunition  and  come  out  from 
underneath  the  army  overcoat,  throw  it  on  top  of  the  sleeping 
blanket,  it  makes  a  quilt;  take  off  your  boots,  but  do  not  re- 
move your  socks.  From  experience  it  has  been  found  that  they 
dry  much  better  on  your  feet.  After  removing  your  boots  always 
place  one  handy,  as  when  the  rats  get  a  little  too  familiar,  and 
come  up  and  lick  your  cherry-ripe  lips,  you  can  always  brush 
them  off  tenderly.  Now  undo  the  buttons  of  your  tunic,  pull 
over  your  head  the  latest  style  in  Balaclava  caps  that  your 
friends  in  the  Red  Cross  sent  you,  and  you  are  disrobed  and 
ready  for  James,  the  valet.  James  in  this  case  was  the  Com- 
pany Storeman,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  most  important  indi- 
vidual, outside  of  Duggie  Haig,  in  the  whole  bally  outfit;  and 
lie,  oh,  Mary!  his  promises  come  as  thick  and  fast  as  those  of 
a  candidate  who  aspires  to  parliamentary  honors.  As  a  diplo- 
mat he  surpasses  anything  the  diplomatic  corps  has  turned  out 
this  generation.  He  will  promise  you  anything  from  intermis- 
sion for  you  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  getting  you  a  leave 
before  your  turn  comes,  and  generally  ends  by  tapping  the  indi- 
vidual for  a  couple  of  francs  that  are  not  working  till  pa  sends 
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his  remittance.  James'  obligations  and  attentions  to  you  ere 
you  retire  to  the  land  of  "shut-eye"  are  generally,  "Say,  Quar- 
ter, I  put  your  tot  of  rum  in  that  canteen  and  had  it  standing 
on  the  blankets,  and  just  as  I  was  getting  into  kip  (bed)  I  upset 
the  denied  thing,  and,  suffering  cats,  Quarter,  as  sure  as  Hindy 
will  recross  the  Rhine  at  the  double,  it  all  vamoosed."  But 
why,  oh  why,  does  the  voice  seem  so  thick  and  strange,  and 
the  eyes  assume  that  glossy,  shiny  stare!  The  husky  voice,  the 
glossy  headlights  and  the  breath  that  smells  of  anything  except 
the  fragrance  of  violets  leads  one  to  believe  the  old  refrain: 
"All  men  are  liars."  But  to  leave  all  those  little  details  and 
back  to  the  story.  When  I  landed  in  camp  the  Q.M.S.  in  the 
next  bivouac  had  turned  in  and  put  out  his  glim,  so  I  tiptoed 
on  the  green  carpet  of  mother  earth  up  to  the  bivvie  and 
quietly  lit  the  fuze  of  the  imitation  bomb  and  held  it  long 
enough  for  it  to  nearly  reach  the  point  that  causes  the  dis- 
turbance. I  slipped  it  through  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
waterproof  sheet  and  slid  into  my  own  bivouac  to  await  de- 
velopments, and,  believe  me,  I  had  not  long  to  wait;  pole,  blan- 
ket and  everything  went  up  together.  If  you  could  just  imag- 
ine that  the  nerves  were  over  there  all  on  the  semi-quiver,  it 
might  give  you  an  idea  what  the  catastrophe  was  like.  The 
yells  as  they  ducked  for  cover,  thinking  Fritz  was  pulling  off 
another  little  air  stunt,  and  in  his  dreams  I  heard  the  worthy 
storeman  mutter,  "All  quiet  on  the  Western  Front,"  so  I  slid  in 
under  cover  while  the  going  was  good  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just.  Next  morning  we  heard  all  about  the  raid,  the  theories 
put  forward  were  great.  I  don't  think  they  realized  it  happened 
in  their  own  little  home.  They  said  the  concussion  blew  the 
bivouac  over,  and  could  not  account  for  the  absence  of  the  hole 
where  the  bomb  dropped.  For  my  part,  I  got  called  sleepy 
head  for  not  hearing  it,  and  that  was  all  the  credit  I  received 
for  providing  the  evening's  entertainment. 
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Bearing  the  Cross 

Written  in  St.  Luke's  War  Hospital,  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  Eng., 

August,  1916 

Shadows  are  slowly  falling, 

And  duty's  call  is  calling, 

Calling  for  to  come  and  bear  the  Cross; 

You  must  bear  your  sorrow, 

There's  sunshine  on  the  morrow, 

Peace  at  last  when  you  lay  down  the  Cross. 

To  you  I  give  this  test, 
Bear  it  and  be  blest, 

Reward  to  those  that  carry  on  the  Cross ; 
You  must  never  waver, 
Struggle  on  forever, 

Have  faith  in  God,  and  carry  on  the  Cross. 

Your  faith  may  sometimes  wain, 

Your  heart  be  full  of  pain, 

Doubting  in  the  judgment  of  the  Cross; 

But  you  must  persevere, 

And  ever  be  sincere, 

Always  looking  upward  to  the  Cross. 

Sorrow  you  will  meet, 

Do  not  stop  to  weep, 

Struggle  ever  onward  with  the  Cross ; 

Temptations  will  be  there, 

Along  that  narrow  way, 

Tempting  all  who  carry  on  the  Cross. 

Faith  and  trust  in  God 
Will  bring  its  own  reward 
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To  the  Pilgrims  that  carry  on  the  Cross ; 
Ever  look  to  Jesus, 
He  will  relieve  us, 

And  call  us  faithful  Pilgrims  of  the  Cross. 

Joy  will  come  at  last, 

Sorrow  all  be  past, 

As  on  Jesus  we  lay  down  the  Cross ; 

God  who  reigns  above 

Will  give  a  Crown  of  Love 

To  the  faithful  carriers  of  the  Cross. 


The  Birth  of  a  New  Power 

In  all  great  battles  fought  there  is  preliminary  skirmishing  and 
reconnaissance.  In  the  present  war  we  have  the  trench  raids  on  the 
enemy's  lines,  scouting  by  our  air  fleets,  soaring  on  high  watching 
every  move  of  the  enemy.  They  ascertain  their  strength  and  weak 
points,  imparting  their  information  to  their  leaders,  who  in  turn  informs 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  disposes  of  the  forces  under  his  control 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  requirements. 

The  election  of  December  17th,  1917,  saw  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Canada  the  military  element  playing  a  part,  not  as  politicians, 
but  as  a  neutral  party,  who  were  against  all  political  partyism,  with 
all  its  greed,  graft  and  patronage.  The  election  just  past  is  likened  to 
the  reconnaissance  before  the  battle,  as  far  as  the  part  played  by  the  new 
power  is  concerned. 

The  real  battle  will  commence  at  the  next  Federal  election,  when 
the  present  Parliament  is  dissolved,  and  the  people  are  once  more 
charged  with  the  duty  of  returning  representatives  of  the  country  to 
Ottawa,  to  make  the  laws  that  govern  the  country. 

On  the  one  side  will  be  the  Labor  party,  with  their  associate  kin- 
dred. 

The  other  great  side  will  be  the  representatives  of  the  capitalists, 
backed  by  their  money  and  political  machines. 
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But  a  party  hitherto  unrecognized,  for  it  never  existed  until  the 
war  gave  it  birth,  will  occupy  the  centre,  men  who  have  been  facing 
death  for  months,  and  for  years;  men  who  thought  their  country  and 
flag  worth  fighting  for;  men  that  fought  for  principle,  right  and  jus- 
tice.   And  they  are  known  as  the  Returned  Soldiers. 

Affiliated  with  them  will  be  the  next-of-kin  of  those  who  fell  in 
action  or  who  died  in  the  service.  The  second  line  of  defence  and 
their  most  loyal  supporters  will  be  the  immediate  relatives  of  those  who 
served,  backed  by  their  patriotic  sympathizer  and  friends,  also  the  men 
who  served  in  Canada. 

Standing  by  them  will  be  the  attested  and  rejected  of  Canada,  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  were  not  accepted  because  of  .some 
physical  disability  or  defect;  but  they  were  men  who  tried  just  the  same. 
In  sympathy  with  the  cause  are  the  Militia,  the  permanent  force,  the 
Canadian  Naval  Service,  the  Imperial  Mechanical  Service,  the  Munition 
Workers  who  went  to  England,  and  a  goodly  proportion  of  those  at 
home  who  were  equally  helping  the  great  cause.  There  are  the  British 
Reservists  and  the  French,  Russian  and  Italian  Reservists  who  left 
Canada's  shores  to  help  in  the  great  fight,  and  who,  when  war  is  over, 
if  alive,  will  return  bringing  their  friends.  The  war  has  spread  Can- 
ada's fame  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  into  the  foreign  lands 
beyond  the  seas,  and  their  people  are  anxious  to  behold  this  land  of 
ours,  and  they  only  await  the  conclusion  of  the  war  to  come.  I  have 
heard  it  discussed  in  France,  in  Scotland,  England  and  Ireland.  In  those 
countries  men  have  been  called  to  the  colors  up  to  the  age  of  50  years, 
either  for  France  or  for  service  of  national  importance.  When  those 
emigrants  come  to  Canada,  having  answered  their  country's  call,  they 
will  be  available  as  supporters,  and  will  rally  to  the  standard  of  their 
late  comrades,  for  few  have  escaped  the  call,  and  the  ranks  of  the  Re- 
turned Soldiers  will  be  stronger  than  even  the  most  sanguine  ever 
dreamed  of  or  imagined. 

The  election  just  passed  was  only  the  preliminary  awakening  of  a 
vast  force  that  will  one  day  make  itself  felt  in  the  future  destiny  of 
Canada.  It  was  the  loyalty  of  the  soldier,  their  kith  and  kin,  that  gave 
to  the  candidates  of  the  present  Government  their  vast  majorities,  but 
in  the  elections  to  come  there  will  be  no  war,  and  no  endorsations  that 
will  count  for  anything.  The  men  who  donned  the  khaki  and  their  sup- 
porters will  be  united,  realizing  that  in  unity  lies  their  strength,  and 
in  direct  representation  only  will  wrongs  be  righted,  and  the  days  of 
misrepresentation  gone  for  ever.  Mr.  J.  R.  Robinson,  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  forecasted  the  strength  of  the  united  forces  of  the  Returned 
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Soldiers,  their  adherents,  sympathizers  and  friends  in  the  coming  con- 
test at  approximately  1,000,000  votes,  but  it  will  be  that  and  one  half 
again  before  they  are  through.  In  calculating  Canada's  military 
strength  don't  forget  thousands  have  gone  from  this  country  who  have 
never  appeared  on  our  lists  at  all. 

It  has  been  said,  beware  of  the  militarism  of  the  Returned  Soldier. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  danger  in  their  club  house,  and  in 
their  being  allowed  to  associate  together.  If  there  is  danger  in  bring- 
ing graft,  political  intrigue  and  misrule  to  an  end,  then  the  club  houses 
of  the  Veterans  are  full  of  danger.  But  perhaps  those  who  gave  voice 
to  the  above  warning  saw  danger  to  themselves  and  their  associates. 
They  deplored  the  attitude  of  the  Returned  Men  in  seeking  representa- 
tion in  the  Federal  House.  It  looked  like  a  case  of  We'll  let  you  do  the 
fighting  for  us,  but  don't  dare  vote  except  as  we  tell  you — this  to  men 
who  have  seen  and  beheld  thousands  die  for  a  principle.  "What  better 
type  of  men  could  you  get  for  your  country  than  the  men  who  have 
the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  will  offer  their  lives  for  Freedom, 
Right  and  Justice  ?"Some  day  the  public  will  realize  that  the  enemies 
of  Canada  and  its  laws  are  not  the  Veterans;  they  are  nearer  home,  pos- 
ing as  sacrificing  patriotics,  but  the  only  sacrifice  they  ever  made  was 
to  sacrifice  others  and  save  themselves. 

Are  the  men  who  fought  for  the  country  to  be  forever  thrust  aside 
and  told  that  they  must  not  interfere  with  the  future  destiny  of  Canada, 
or  attempt  to  raise  their  voice  in  protest  against  wrong  and  injustice, 
without  being  accused  of  Prussianism  and  attempting  Bolshevik  meth- 
ods? Is  it  justice?  Is  it  fair  to  the  men  who  have  stood  back  to  back 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder,  fighting  and  dying  if  need  be,  against  the 
very  militarism  they  are  accused  of  cultivating? 

All  such  arguments  brought  forward  against  the  fighters  is  simply 
contemptible  bombast,  and  is  only  mentioned  that  it  may  be  despised. 
Nothing  seems  small  enough  to  impute  to  the  Veterans,  but  their  regard 
for  Freedom  and  Justice,  and  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  country,  which 
neither  hope  nor  fear  shall  influence  them  to  suppress.  The  Veterans 
will  not  sit  unconcerned  whilest  the  interests  of  the  country  are  at  stake, 
nor  look  on  in  silence  at  grave  injustice,  but  will  exert  every  endeavor 
to  end  the  career  of  individuals  or  organizations  that  would  prostitute 
their  power  to  the  ruin  of  their  country  and  that  they  might  profit  at 
the  cost  of  the  thousands  they  sacrifice. 

So  there  they  stand  to-day:  on  the  one  side  Labor,  on  the  other 
Capital,  with  a  body  of  determined  men  between,  watching  both  sides, 
subservient  to  none. 
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In  time  to  come,  whichever  side  they  swing  to  will  hold  the  balance 
of  power — a  power  that  will  be  held  for  a  generation,  and  a  difficult 
power  to  break. 

Has  any  of  the  two  sides  any  claim  to  the  support  of  that  centre 
body?  Nearly  80  or  85  per  cent,  of  the  fighters  were  drawn  from  the 
working  masses.  Has  capital  any  claim?  Have  they  met  the  Veteran 
even  half-way?    Everything,  every  obstacle  has  been  put  in  their  way. 

Time  will  answer.  But  to  whichever  party  the  Fighters  swing, 
that  party  WILL  RULE  AND  MAKE  CANADA'S  LAWS. 

Oh,  pray  in  your  hearts,  ye  mothers, 

Oh,  pray  in  your  hearts  ye  wives, 

For  the  souls  of  your  husbands  and  father, 

And  your  brothers  who  have  nobly  died. 

Shall  the  sacrifice  have  been  in  vain? 

Will  the  profiteers  reap  the  gain? 

For  you  we  have  given  our  all, 

Aye,  ready  at  the  country's  call. 

Stand  by  the  men  who  fought  for  Right 

Against  Patronage,  Grafters  and  Political  Might. 
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Conclusion. 

As  a  last  word,  I  want  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  to  my  old  Com- 
rades. Every  political  party  in  this  country  of  ours  is  telling  of  what 
they  have  done  for  the  returned  soldier  and  his  dependents,  and  of  how 
they  have  looked  after  his  wife  and  children  whilst  he  was  fighting  his 
country's  battles,  and  incidentally  theirs.  Every  individual  seeking  to 
represent  the  community  in  municipal,  provincial  and  federal  affairs 
solicit  your  vote  and  influence  on  the  grounds  of  what  they  have  done 
for  you  and  yours.  There  are  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Ask  your- 
self the  question,  "What  have  they  done  for  you?"  It  is  apparent  they 
must  have  discovered  that  your  influence  and  vote  is  worth  while.  In 
talking  with  them  they  tell  you  that  the  returned  soldiers  will  never 
unite.  The  thought  is  father  to  the  wish.  They  openly  state  that  the 
soldiers  cannot  blend  themselves  together  for  the  common  good  of  all; 
but  in  secret  they  dread  the  thought  that  such  will  come  to  pass.  But, 
Comrades,  the  hour  of  the  awakening  is  at  hand;  heed  not  the  smooth 
voice  of  the  tempter.  He  is  out  to  sow  seeds  of  dissension  in  your 
ranks.  If  you  listen  to  his  alluring  words  you  betray  not  only  yourself, 
but  those  Comrades  who  sleep  the  silent  sleep  in  France  and  Flanders. 
Surely  you  have  not  forgotten  your  pledge  to  the  dead  already.  And 
what  of  the  promise  to  your  dying  Comrade  that  you  would  look  after 
his  mother,  wife  and  children,  if  God  spared  you  to  return?  You  have 
been  spared  to  come  back.  Will  you  line  up  with  your  enemies,  or  be 
faithful  to  your  pledge?  When  all  such  smooth-voiced  emissaries  ap- 
proach you,  remember  the  Latin  quotation,  "Latet  anguis  in  herba"  (a 
snake  lies  hid  in  the  grass). 

The  old  political  parties  is  dead — they  failed  in  the  test.  From  the 
wreck  two  parties  are  springing  into  power — Capital  and  Labor.  They 
stand  fighting  to-day  like  two  snarling  dogs,  fighting  for  the  pickings 
from  the  bone.  Remember  that  you  were  the  shuttlecock  between  the 
two  parties.    Heads  they  won  and  tails  you  lost;  for  such  was  the  game 
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they  played,  with  you  as  the  shuttlecock.  What  has  either  of  the  parties 
done  for  you?  Has  the  capitalist  or  the  profiteer  any  claim  for  your 
support?  Has  Labor  any  claim?  Did  either  party  support  you  in  the 
war?  What  did  they  do?  It  is  true  capital  supported  the  war,  but  was 
it  sacrifice  amassing  a  fortune  in  carrying  out  their  duties  as  citizens, 
or  did  they  back  the  war  to  accumulate  more  wealth?  Few  of  their 
class  are  any  the  poorer  for  the  war's  prosecution. 

As  to  Labor,  you  know  the  stand  they  took  during  the  war.  Was 
that  stand  in  your  interest  or  their  own?  It  is  true  that  they  fought 
the  capitalist;  but  was  the  moment  opportune  did  their  policy  increase 
or  reduce  the  cost  of  living  for  your  wives  and  childen,  or  your  fathers 
and  mothers?  Give  this  a  thought  in  your  viewing  of  the  situation. 
The  main  point  is  this:  Was  their  conduct  during  the  war  conducive  to 
your  interests  or  otherwise  or  was  their  policy  conducive  to  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  the  war? 

Wake  up,  returned  men.  The  day  is  at  hand  for  action;  you  were 
capable  of  fighting  your  country's  battles,  in  which  life  and  death  played 
a  part;  surely  you  are  capable  of  fighting  in  comfort  and  safety.  Do 
not  shirk  the  task;  be  true  to  yourselves  and  your  Comrades.  The 
ideals  that  you  fought  and  bled  for  can  only  be  accomplished  if  you  take 
up  the  fallen  torch  from  the  hands  of  your  dead  Comrades,  who  gave 
their  lives  for  their  principles.  Let  it  be-  yours  to  hold  that  torch  on 
high. 

Seek  direct  representation  only.  Grasp  the  situation,  and  grasp  it 
now,  with  the  same  earnestness  that  you  grasped  your  rifle,  and  forward 
to  the  attack.  Get  organized.  There  are  returned  soldier  organizations 
for  every  class  and  creed  who  donned  the  uniform  during  the  war. 
There  is  a  Federation  that  gives  you  unity  and  joint  action. 

Stand  behind  the  Comrades  who  stand  behind  you,  but  "stand  alone," 
and  for  your  Country,  Flag  and  King. 

For  'tis  better  to  have  wooed  and  lost  as  a  returned  soldier  stan- 
dard-bearer than  to  be  the  winning  chosen  leader  of  any  other  party 
that  stands  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to-day..  .(Nil  desperandum.) 

THE  SERGEANT  MAJOR 
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